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For the Woman's Journal. 


EASTER MORNING. | 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE. 
Behold the lilies! O Twice-crowned, they bring 
Their alabaster urns of ointment sweet 
It is meet 
To offer these first-born of Earth and Spring 
To Thee whose whole life was an offering. 


To compensate Thy blood-dropa, 


Seasons of circling bloom and death repeat 


The fate of man’s best systems, the defeat 


Of human law where man’s tradition clings. 
Truth within truth these changing laws may be, 
But one Law rounds thought, law, times, systems, all 
In its omnipotence. We reverence Thee, ' 
Not as the Law, but of it. At its call 
Creative. bidding epochs rise and cease, 


Thou didst arise to help the world’s release. 
Morrisonville, Ll. 


= = -_ 


We expressed last week our belief that 
the report published by Secretary Pierce 
as to the number of women who have reg- 
istered and voted in Massachusetts during 
the past four years, would be found to be 
erroneous. ‘This proves to be the case. 
The tigures for one town, as actually given 
by the ‘Town Clerk, have come to hand 
just as the paper goes to press. ‘These dif- 
fer signally from those of the published 
report. It seems that more than four 
times as many women voted there as are | 
set down in Secretary Pierce’s report. | 
Other similar mistakes will doubtless come | 
to light. Particulars next week. 





oe = 

The woman suffrage committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has reported 
“inexpedient to legislate” on the proposal 
to provide for taking the opinion of the 
women of the State upon the question of 
granting them municipal suffrage. The de- 
cision is a sensible one. The proposal was 
anattempt to substitute a false issue for the 
true one. ‘The question is not whether the 
majority of women want to vote, but 
whether those women who do want to vote 
should be allowed to do so. 


we 
“Leave to withdraw” has been granted 
upon the petition that a certain proportion 
of the overseers of the poor must be wom- 
en. The petition deserved better success. 
It will be brought forward again next 
year. 


toe 

The vote in favor of the woman suffrage 
amendment in the Rhode Island Senaie was 
28 to 2. 


er — 

The New York suffragists are to be con- 
gratulated upon the appearance of some 
remonstranfs in the field. Nothing is so 
good for the truth as thorough discussion ; 
and nothing is so hard as to create discus- 
sion without opponents, unless it be to 
toll a be]l without a clapper, or to make a 
clash of cymbals with only one eymbal. 


—__—_— eo 





Compare with the imaginary results of 
Woman suffrage, as predicted by oppon- 
ents, its actual results as described by 
Judge Jacobs, of Washington Territory, in | 
‘nother column. 
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We publish elsewhere an account of 
the disnonest means used to defeat the 


woman suffrage bill in the California 
Legislature. If the opposition had been | 
able, they would have overwhelmed | 


the bill with noes, as in old times, before | 
there was so large a growth of public sen- | 
timent in its favor. But the pre'iminary | 
skirmishing over the bill showed that the 
division would probably be very close. 
The opposition therefore resorted to such | 


| others disapproving of his course. 


| event. 


justice. 


transparently unfair means to prevent the 
question from coming to a vote as drew 
down upon them deserved criticism from 
the California papers. It is useless for 
any legislature to try to evade the issue by 
dodging. This question is one that has 
behind it the weight of justice and a grow- 
ing publie will come up 
again and again. 
till it is settled right. 
example of the flippancy with which the 
subject is still occasionally treated, we note 
the fact that an amendment was offered to 
the woman suflrage bill by Representative 


sentiment. It 
It can never be settled 


Henley to 
in the State of Calitornia, over the age of 
twenty-one years, be declared a male.” 


eee — 


Since his veto of the woman suffrage | 
Dakota, has re- | 


bill, Governor Pierce, of 
ceived many letters, some approving and 
All the 
letters ot approval published in the Bis- 
mark Tribune are from Boston or Cam- 
bridge, except one purporting to be from 


a Dakota woman, “whose signature is 


| omitted for the reason that the writer does 


not desire notoriety.” 
— “ee 

Extracts from these letters will be inter- 
esting and instructive. The 
William H. Sayward, of Boston, writes as 
follows :— 

‘For the past few years I have been one 
of the principal opponents of the idea here 
in Massachusetts, and have found that the 
more the eyes of the people are opened to 
the arguments in remonstrance to the pe- 
titious, the surer and tirmer the ground 
grows under our feet. We feel a great 
sense of satisfaction at your action in face 
of the vote of your Legislature, and thank 
you most heartily for it, believing and 
knowing that it is one of the hardest things 
to do to oppose measures that come 
clothed in the righteous garb of reform, 
and seem to be that which they are not. 
We feel here in Massachusetts a great in- 
dignation against these fanatics. who claim 
that because they were abolitionists and 
that the effort commenced with a small 
number of people, this attempt should 
also receive the blessing of God for the 
sume reasons We believe them to be urg- 
ing a most dungerous measure, and know 
that some of the leaders here are most un- 
safe guides, who would in other directions, 
could they have their way, do much to un- 
dermine other portions of the social fabric 
upon which rests the security of our pub- 
lic and political life. Believe me, sir, sin- 
cerely and respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM H. SAYWARD.” 

If Governor Pierce were familiar with 
Mr. Sayward’s character and record, he 
might feel somewhat as the Sultan Mah- 
moud did when he heard the screech-ow]s 
invoke a blessing upon his head. The 
praise of some men is more discreditable 
to its object than any amount of disparage- 
ment. 


ae — 

George G. Crocker, of Boston, writes: 

‘Having lately learned that a woman suf- 
frage bill has been vetoed by you, I write 
to express to you the interest and gratifi- 
cation which the opponents of woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts feel in such an 
Year after year the same crowd of 
manly women and womanly men make 
their attack on the Legislature in this State, 
and they would have made greater capital 
out of the capture of another ‘Territory. 
The movement is not gaining in Massa- 
chusetts, and would crumble away, were 
it not that a few of the leaders are making 
a living out of it.” 

The idea that reform work is pecuniarily 
profitable isa favorite delusion of those who 
have never taken part init. But the state- 
ment about **manly women and womanly 
men” is one which Senator Crocker would 
hardly have made here in Massachusetts, 
where the names of the woman suffrage 
petitioners are familiar. Are Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Miss Alice E. Freeman 
manly women? Or would Phillips Brooks, 
Ex-Governor Claflin, or Hon 8. E. Sewall, 
come under the heading of womanly men? 
It is hardly manly on Mr. Crocker’s part 
to publish in Dakota assertions which he 
would be ashamed to make at home. 


oo ——- 
Eliza S. Homans, of Boston, writes: 


‘*T am one of a little knot of women who 
have worked hard to ward off the impend- 
ing evil here in Massachusetts, and we 
have been most successful, having the bet- 
ter part of the community on our side. 
We also venture to try to help the cause 
elsewhere, and sent literature, ete., to 


| Dakota, when we saw how imminent was 


the danger. Every rebuff helps, and we 
are most grateful to you for what we must 
consider most wise statesmanship.” 

We have always maintained that the 
women who are actively working against 
equal rights are very few—much fewer 
than those who are enlisted on the side of 
The ‘‘antis” are constantly sneer- 


Meanwhile, as an | 


| ever came. 
the effect “that every female 


| Clara 


notorious | 





! 
ing at the suffragists as ‘ta mere handful.” Elizabeth Cady Stanton says, in a trench- 


We are glad to have it acknowledged that 
they themselves constitute only ‘ta little 


knot.” 
“ef 


Mary L. Peabody writes :— 


*[ have taken much interest for several 


years in the opposition to woman suffrage | 


which has been carried on in) Massachu- 
setts. and I take the liberty of writing a 
few words of thanks for your veto of the 
bill in Dakota. [am quite confident that 
a majority of the intelligent, thoughtful 
women of the country do not desire it. and 
fear it would prove an unmixed evil if it 
It is a rather curious fact that 


women who are most interested in the pub- | 


lie weal. those who hold any oflice of trust 
in charitable or State boards and commis- 
sions, are the most opposed to it. So are 
all the women of independent property who 
pay large taxes.” 

The “intelligent, thoughtful women” 
who “fear it would prove an unmixed evil 
if it ever came,” cannot 
much intelligent thought upon Wyoming 
and Washington Territories, where it came 
some time ago, and has proved an un- 
mixed good. But weare assured that “the 
women who are most interested in the 
public weal” are opposed. How about 
Barton, Octavia Hill, Florence 
Nightingale? So are those who *thold any 
oftice on charitable or State boards.” Tow 
about Miss May and Miss Lucretia Crock- 
er? Soare “all the women who pay large 
taxes.”’ How about Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
Miss Bernice Morrison, Mrs. Sarah 
Shaw Russell, Miss Marian Hovey, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace? This “curious facet” 
turns out on investigation to be no fact at 
all. 


son, 


- woe 

Catharine Parsons, of Cambridge, Mass., 
sent a letter which is peculiarly rich. She 
wrote to the governor: 


“As Tam anardent anti-suffragist woman, 
permit me to thank you for your veto of 
the woman suffrage bill in Dakota. ‘The 
leaders of this movement I do not think 
are among our religious, charitable, or 
truthful women, neither do they sympa- 
thize, | fear, with civil service reform. 
The acceptance of their doctrines by wom- 
en who are sensible is due, without donbt, 
to their ignorant reception of the misstate- 
nents of the suffragists” ‘lo enlighten 
their ignorance, to represent to them the 
probable evil results of suflrage to women, 
to show the misstatements which these 
restless women make, is a most desirable 
act. I therefore beg you, sir, to organize 
some plan by which both these misstate- 
ments and woman’s place in the law be 
made known to the women of Dakota. 
Since this chimera of woman suffrage is 
held so close to the mental eye, they can 
see but little else, and its due proportion 
to all other questions is consequently dis- 
torted, and since they speak constantly of 
their so-called right of suffrage, which is 
denied them, and reiterate their theory of 
subjection to man, they infuriate them- 
selves by their own words. As but a 
handful to the great majority of women 
desire suffrage, it would be a very selfish 
thing to compel the many to submit to the 
wishes of a few. It would be so, for 
women would soon find out that in that 
ease they must vote to protect themselves 
from turbulent women. 

‘I therefore call upon men to protect 
women from women. Respectfully, 

CATHARINE PARSONS.” 


It would be interesting to glance over 
the voting list of Cambridge, to ascertain 


self **compelled” to vote, in order to pro- 
tect the schools from her turbulent sisters. 


—— es —— 


A letter of congratulation from Arlo 
Bates, of Boston, was also received, and 
last, but not least, one from Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. She says: 

**Will you allow me to express to you my 
thankfulness that you have vetoed the bill 
for woman suffrage. I have watched the 
papers most anxiously in regard to this 
matter in Dakota, because the position 
tuken in one State or Territory helps in 
another. Whenever the adverse sentiment 
has an opportunity to express itself 
through the rejection of the measure for 
female suffrage by Legislatures or vetoes 
of governors, the persistence of the friends 
of such measures must be diminished; and 
they will gradually learn to occupy their 
time and their abilities with less ambitious 
ways of helping the world.” 


—+ oo 


The hope that the persistence of the 
friends of woman suffrage will be gradual- 
ly diminished by each defeat is hardly 
borne out by experience. It did not prove 
so during the early years of the movement, 
when the defeats were heavy, uniform, and 
regarded almost as a matter of course. It 
is hardly likely to prove so now, when, 
as Whittier lately remarked, signs of the 
growth of the movement are multiplying 
in all parts of the country. Every year 
scores some victory, small or great, and 
the end is visibly approaching. As Mrs. 


have bestowed | 











ant article in this week's Index :— 


**Now—with school suffrage in twelve 
States of the Union, and full suffrage in 
three Territories; with woman's political 
status a subject for continuous debate in 


Congress and State legislatures; with mu- | 


nicipal suffrage conceded in the whole 
British Empire, and Parliamentary suflrage 
in the Isleof Man—it is as vain for the little 
band of ‘Remonstrants’ to 
grand movement as it was for Dame Part- 
ington to check the inflowing tide of the 
mighty ocean. ‘The spirit of the age and 
existing facts are all against them.” 


*e- 


JUDGE JACOBS ON SUFFRAGE. 


A few weeks ago we published a letter | 
from the wife of Hon. O. Jacobs, of Seat- | 


tle, Washington ‘Territory, describing the 
This week 
we publish a letter from Judge Jacobs 
himself. This gentleman has lived in the 
Territory for years, has held successively 
the positions of Mayor of Seattle, Delegate 
to Congress, and Chief Justice of the Ver- 
ritory’, and is well qualitied to speak on the 
In a letter written to Mrs. 5. M. 
Theall, secretary of the California Wom- 
en's Christian Suffrage Society, Judge Ja- 
cobs says: 


workings of woman suffrage. 


subject. 


‘IT have been asked to state briefly the 
operation of woman, or rather universul, 
suffrage law in this ‘Territory—whether it 
has been beneficial or otherwise. L can 
truthfully say that all the evils prophesied 
as certain to follow enfranchisement of 
women have proved to be as baseless as the 
fabric of adream. Woman is woman still. 
She does not use poignards for hairpins or 
bowie-knives for shawl-fasteners. Her 
cooking is just as digestible, and her iron- 
ing just as smooth, as ever. L have heard 
of no babies dying from neglect, and no 
husbands driy.n to the insane asylum. 
Grass grows, flowers bloom, and birds 
sing justas they ever did. Lmention the 
above because, from the distal harangues 
that I heard before the law went into oper- 
ation, | began to tear that all of nature's 
functions would stop the moment a wom- 
an dropped a balot into the box. [ am 
happy to be able to inform you that we 
are all well. Our wives, sisters, mothers, 
and daughters made up their minds for 
whom and for what they would vote at 
home, and then went in a dignified and 
quietaweanuer to the polls and dropped a 
ballot in furtherance of the home conclu- 
sion. ‘The same chivalrous deference was 
paid to them at the polls as in the ball- 
room or drawing-room. They usually ex- 
pressed by their ballots home morals and 
home influence ‘The law has worked ad- 
inirably, and the women nearly all vote. 
But few intelligent men favor its repeal.” 

Seattle, Feb. 20, 1885. 


oe- _ 


NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 





In the Woman's Department of the New 
Orleans Exhibition, Mrs. Flora Grace, of 
Montezuma, Lowa, has a cooking thermom- 
eter. “graded to the proper heat for cook- 
ing meats, bread, biscuit, and pastry.” 

Mrs. E. Stiles, of Boston, exhibits ma- 
rine inkstands which will not upset, for 
the use of travellers. Rose Wyatt, for- 
merly of England, but who now resides in 
Providence, R. L., is a blacksmith, and 
sends a massive iron chain, **strong enough 
to hold a ship.” 


Mrs. Marion I. Remiy, of Columbus, 


; , | Ohio, sends what she calls the Columbia 
whether Catharine Parsons has found her- | 


Ironer. It williron anything that can be 
ironed by hand, but with greater rapidity. 
It runs more easily than a sewing-machine, 
and does not require increased movement 
of the treadle to increase the rapidity of 
ironing. . 

The scientific section is under the charge 


| of Mrs. Ordway, of Boston. Mrs. Ellen H. 


Richards, instructor in chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
sends a pamphlet which “contains much 
useful information on the subject of the 
adulteration of groceries.” 

There are various preparations of drugs 
‘having the signature of Marie O. Glover, 
of Boston, ‘analytical chemist.’ ” 

<chsidicmbiigilltallts — 


WOMEN AS PLANTERS. 


There are a number of female planters 
in this country, and if any woman is 


| anxious to try her hand at running a plan- 


tation, she might consult Mrs. M. A. Gibbs, 
who runs the Hecla plantation in Madison 
Parish, La., with great success, or Miss 
Du Lucas, of the same place, who manages 
a large estate and personally superintends 
a large force of laborers. She spends 
most of her time in the saddle, and looks 
after her plows, hoes, drains, levees, stock, 
and mill. Madame Ames is regarded as 
the best planter in the same parish, and 
she owns a tract of 1,000 acres, and has 
800 acres under cultivation.—American 
Cultivator. 


block this | 








CONCERNING 


WOMEN. 


Miss ANNA DICKINSON is expected soon 
in Boston. 

Mrs. MorGAN DIX is prominent among 
the New York *tremonstrants.” 

“CHARLES EGRERT CRADDOCK” is a 
great-granddaughter of Col. Hardy Mur- 
free, of Revolutionary fame. 

Miss KATE FIELD has filled two very 
successful lecture engagements in Brook- 
lyn and Philadelphia. 

Miss EvVeLyN Ames, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant- Governor Ames, is said to be the 
finest amateur pianist in Boston, 

Miss MAY RoGenrs, of Dubuque, Lowa, 
recently lectured on Madame Roland, be- 
fore the Woman's Club of New Orleans, 
The lecture was well received, and is high- 
ly complimented by the press. 

Mrs. L. B. Stevens, of Cédar Rapids, 
lowa, owns and controls two banks. It is 
thought that she was the first woman 
president of a bank in the United States, 
though others occupy that position now. 


Miss CLEVELAND spoke freely regard- 
ing woman suffrage to several ladies who 
visited her at Albany, expressing her be- 
lief that the best hope for the future of the 
country is in the enfranchisement of 
women, 

Miss Epiru THOMAS is the guest of Mrs. 
James ‘Tl. Fields. Miss Thomas was re- 
ferred to with high praise by Mrs. Liver- 
more, in her speech at the last suffrage so- 
ciable. Mrs. Livermore thinks that Miss 
‘Thomas is the coming poet. 

Miss ALICE C. NUTE,, who for kix or 
eight years has been a well-known stenog- 
rapher in the Chicage courts, and of late 
in Judge Lawrence's office, was admitted 
a few days ago to practice as an attorney. 
Her loug experience in the courts will give 
her a good start in her new profession. 

Kev. Mrs. HULTON, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Algona, Iowa, responded 
to the toast **The Dairywoman,” at the 
banquet given by the Northwestern Dairy- 
men’s Association during their late con- 
vention there. She made one of the hap- 
piest and most spirited speeches of the oe- 
casion, 

Dr. MARGARET A. CLEAVES has been 
elected a member of the Examining Com- 
mittee of the Medical Department of the 
Iowa State University, of which she is a 
graduate. She has for some vears been 
superintendent of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Lunatie 
Hospital at Harrisburg. It is largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Cleaves that the 
necessity for women physicians in attend- 
ance upon their own sex in insane asy- 
lums has come to be recognized. 


Mrs. GRANT Durr, wife of the gover- 
nor of Madras, has just delivered a series 
of public addresses well caleulated to give 
an impetus to the cause of education among 
Indian women. She chose homely but use- 
ful topics, such as sick nursing. cookery, 
and needlework, and encouraged her hear- 
ers to exert themselves by showing them 
how much progress had been made in these 
subjects during the last thirty years in 
England. She is the first Indian Gover- 
nor’s wife who has addressed large native 
assemblies on social questions. 

CLARA DrReEssEL has won for herself 
a name among German women as a painter 
and a writer. She resides in Hanover, 
where she paints landscapes, gives lessons, 
and also finds time to write novels and 
pamphlets. She was in early life com- 
pelled to seek her living, and became a 
teacher of music and languages abroad. 
In her twenty-first year she became par- 
tially deaf from the effects of a cold, and 
was therefore compelled to give up teach- 
ing and have recourse to her artistic and 
literary talents. At first she met with 
little suecess. but now she makes several 
thousand marks annually by her paintings. 


Mrs. Mary RustTON was one of the nota- 
ble ladies in Philadelphia society a century 
ago. Her receipt-book is now owned by 
Mr. Charles Pennypacker, one of her de- 
scendants. Init she recorded particulars 


| of the elaborate dinners at which she was 


present. ‘Thus it appears that on one oc- 
casion Dr. Franklin regaled his guests with 
clam soup, breast of veal ragouted, fore- 
quarter of roast lamb, four small -hickens, 
pigs’ feet. a pair of roast ducks, and a roast 
leg of mutton, with numerous vegetables 
served from the side-board, and filled up 
the crevices with a dessert of green cur- 
rant tarts, jellies, truffles, blanc-mange, 
cranberry tarts, English and Swiss cheeses, 
and cheese-cakes. 








—_ -—_—— 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN CONNECTICUT. 
Frances Ellen Burr, of Hartford, address- 
ei the Connecticut Legislative Committee 
02 Woman Suffrage, March 11, 1885, as 
follows: : 
MISS BURR'’S ADDRESS. 


It is evident that the petitioners this 
year did not wish to frighten you by ask- 
ing too much. A bill restricted enough to 
suit the most timid ha- been presented, 
But | am afraid if we try to get up bills to 
please our opponents, we shall never make 
much headway. It is generally believed 
that woman suffrage has got tv come in 
almost infinitesimal sections —by very 
small steps, one ata time, leading up to 
the ultimate goal. Of course, the Legisla- 
ture cannot grant full suffrage to the wom- 
en of the State the same as men have it, as 
that would require a constitutional amend- 
ment. But municipal and presidential suf- 
trage it can grant. No one has asked for 
that, this time, though it would be none 
the less acceptable should either or both 
of these measures be granted. 

This subject must be familiar to you in 
these days of discussion, when liberty’s 
refrain is in the air. A government that 
has freed four millions of slaves cannot, 
with a clear conscience, leave forever 
twenty-five millions of its people in politi- 
eal slavery. That would be contrary to the 
spirit of our Constitution, which says, *‘we 
the people,” etc. It does not say, **we the 
men.” but **we the people.” As women 
are generally conceded to be people, I 
don’t see how they can much longer be ex- 
cluded from participating in matters of 
such vital importance to them as well as 
to men; for itis as necessary to the wel- 
fare of men as to their own, that they take 
part in these matters. Their exclusion is 
also contrary to the spirit that led to the 
foundation of this western republic. a 
spirit that Jed our ancestors to seek for 
greater freedom. ‘Though woman suffrage 
was an unknown term in their vocabulary, 
yet they ‘builded better than they knew” 
when they crossed the stormy seas and 
braved the rigors of our inhospitable cli- 


mate and the dangers of these western 
wilds. What moved them to come? Lib- 


erty,—liberty to worship God aceording 
to the dictates of their own consciences. 
That was the immediate object. But can 
history point to an important step taken 
by any people, that was limited to the spe- 
cial result for which they started in the 
beginning? The poet says: 

“IT shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where.”’ 


In the moral world, the force of the first 
impetus always runs to unforeseen ends. 
Our forefathers-—and our foremothers too, 
for they were both equally important fae- 
tors in thac early problem—wanted free- 
dom to, worship, and determined to have it, 
though they placed an ocean between 
themselves ‘and their persecutors. ‘Their 
move was in the interest of liberty. Its 
tendency was upward and onward. While 
they gathered about their rude hearth- 
stones on these bleak shores and s: ang the 
tunes the Covenanters sang two hundred 
years ago, they little dreamed they were 
laying the foundations of a republic that 
should become the hope of the world,—a 
republic that should gather beneath its 
flag, in the freedom of enlightened citizen- 
ship, the down-trodden of all races. 

‘Towards the true republic we are work- 
ing slowly. **We are progressing.” as mild 
Dr. Chillip said to Betsy Trotwood. A few 
weeks ago a man stood up in his place in 
the United States Senate and said: 

**] share no fears of the degradation of women 
by the ballet. I believe rather that it will ele- 
vate men. I believe that the tone of our politics 
will be higher; that our caucuses will be jealous- 
ly guarded, and our conventions more orderly 
and cecorous. I believe the polis will be freed 
from the vulgarity and coarseness which now too 
often surround them, and that the polling-booths, 
instead of being in the least attractive parts of a 
ward or town, will be in the most attractive; in- 
stead of being in stables, will bein pariors. I 
believe the character of candidates will be more 
closely scrutinized, and that better officers will 
be chosen to make and administer the laws. I 
believe that the casting of the ballot will be in- 
vested with a seriousness—1 had almost said a 
sanctity—second only toa religious observance. 
Sir, if we could divest ourselves of our traditions 
and prejudices, and the question of suffrage 
should come up for incorporation into a new or- 
ganic law, a distinction based upon sex would 
not be entertained for a moment.” 


‘an talk like that in the 
say that 


When a man 
United States Senate, wecan safely 
we are progressing. 

One standing objection is that women do 
not want to vote. But in view of the fact 
that the pigeon-holes in the committee- 
rooms of Congress sre filled with petitions 
from women asking for the ballot; in view 
of the fact that half a million women have 
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sent in petitions, not only to Congress, but | 


to State Legislatures throughout the North | 


and West, we may reasonably conclude 
that a respectable number of women do 
want to vote. But the petitioners do not 
represent all who feel the degradation of 


disfranchisement, for there are as many 
more who want the ballot. The country 
has not been thoroughly canvassed. But 


the principle is the same whether one wom- | Of Jie lived 
| with a negro woman, and in his will made 


an wants it or one million. If all women 
claimed they did not want it. it would still 
be wrong to keep the restrictions in force, 
the same as it would be to prohibit men, 
should they say they did not wish to vote. 
All men and all women who come under 
the proper qualifications should have a free 


path to the ballot-box. If they do not 
wish to vote, they can go the other way ; 
there is no compulsion about it; but we 


cannot have a government by the people 
unless the people are allowed to vote. We 
boast of our freedom, but what is our free- 
dom ?—a freedom founded on an aristocra- 
cy of sex:—a worse aristocracy than that 
of the old world, for there women have in- 
heritance in thrones the same as men. 
Here, the boot-black and the gutter-snipe 
know that they have an immeasurable ad- 
vantage over all women; they hold the bal- 
lot, and are the rulers of women. A few 
years ago the Legislature of South Carolina 
was largely composed of negroes, a start- 
ling illustration of the unjust workings of 
our Government, under which the most il- 





literate and ignorant can become the rulers 
of the most refined and highly cultured. 
The country has since realized the danger 
of the situation. and the need of teaching its 
rulers how to read. Voting is not only a 
right. but a duty, and the Government, in 
depriving women of the opportunity to 
perform this duty, is not only doing them 
au great wrong, but itself a greater. ‘The 
distr: inchisement of woman has been a 
curse to man which he will never realize 
fully till he begins to realize the benefits 
of her enfrane hisemenr. 

They used to tell us in the old’slave days 
that there were slaves who did not want 
their freedom. I never believed it till 
within the past two or three years. For 
within that time I have heard of a class of 
anomalous women up in Massachusetts 
who have petitioned the Legislature of that 
State to forbid the enfranchisement of 
women. ‘Well,” as George Eliot says 
through one of her characters, “women are 
foolish; God Almighty made ‘em so to 
match the men. Last Monday these 
women, and a number of men, appes ared in 
the Green Room of the State House in Bos- 
ton, and presented their reasons to the 
committee why women should not be al- 
lowed to vote. I have just been reading 
the reports of their arguments, making 
nearly a dozen columns in five Boston 
papers. I was curious to see what reusons 
they could present. I expected, of course, 
to find no good one, for where there is no 

"Se, nobody—not even a Boston woman— 
can make out one. But I was amazed at 
the weakness of their arguments. ‘Take as 
a specimen, this :-— 

“We believe it would be as unwise for men to 
manage the kitchen and nursery as for women to 
mix in the turmoil of politics ”’ 


Or this: 
“Women are at the bottom of the demand for 
dynamite, nihilism, and socialism of all kinds, 


and there would be great danger in granting 
them the suffrage.”’ 


I have heard all sorts of evils predicted 
as likely to result from woman suffrage, 
but this is the first time I have heard that 
women with the ballot are to blow us all 
up. I never should have thought of look- 
ing to this quarter—the anti-suffragists— 
for an acknowledgment that women have 
a reserve power so much greater than that 
of men that they are capable of doing such 
execution with the ballot as this. When 
this anti-suffragist put woman at the bot- 
tom of nihilism and socialism, she did 
more than she intended. A person who is 
at the bottom, or foundation, of an idea or 
movement. is supposed to be the brains of 
it. According to the old story, woman 
was the cause of the trouble in the Garden 
of Eden; she was the brain of that rebel- 
lion. And now we tind her, according to 
Boston’s latest pronunciamento, at the bot- 
tom of great social and national move- 
ments, or in other words, the brains of 
them. ‘Then this remonstrant, with an in- 
consistency entirely worthy of the disrep- 
utable business of trying to perpetuate the 
political slavery of her sex, says a wom- 
an’s proper place is in the kitchen and nur- 
sery. Consistency is a jewel, and we can- 
not expect to find it at the hands of such 
logicians as these. ‘The next remonstrance 
they draw up should be one against allow- 
ing women to breathe fresh air. That 
would be more sensible, forif women’s po- 
litical slavery is to be perpetuated, the 
quicker the breath of life is taken from 
them, the better. In view of the fact that 
there are women capable of remonstrating 
against their own freedom, it is not strange 
that legislators are slow to grant the bal- 


lot. But there are good people enough of 
both sexes to redeem the race from the 


utter decadence in which the simpletons 
would involve us. Atter hearing of these 
women, I began to place some credence in 
the stories that there had been black slaves 
who preferred slavery to freedom. ‘There 
could hardly be a stronger argument for 
the need of the enfranchisement of women 
than these women have themselves fur- 
nished. ‘The position they have taken 
shows how political slavery enfeebles the 
mind, and the danger there is of all women 
reaching a state of similar mental feeble- 
ness. The children of such mothers can- 
not be overstocked with brains; and so the 
outlook for the future—if disfranchise- 
ment is to continue—is not altogether en- 
couraging, since a race of intellectual pig- 
mies may be one of the dangers the nation 
will yet have to encounter. ‘The freedom 
of woman is the only solution of such a 
problem. 

The old stock argument that bad women 
would vote, was referred to by Senator 
Palmer in his speech in Congress a week or 
twoago. ‘The point he m: ude was that bad 
women have never asked*for the ballot, 
while some of the best women in the land 
have. But supposing bad women do vore,— 
do not bad men vote? I have never heard the 
argument advanced that men should be 
disfranchised on the ground of immoral- 
ity. Unfortunately, the sinners outnumber 
the saints in all directions. We tind them 
everywhere, and some of them have even 
crept into office. Some years ago Thad- 
deus Stevens was one of the shining lights 
of the Republican party. He lived openly 


provision for her and their children; and I 
never heard the suggestion made that he 
should be disfranchised on that account. 
But immorality is not confined to any one 
party; as far as the two great parties of 
the country go, it seems to be six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. 

The ballots of good women will do far 
more than has ever been done yet towards 
freeing our cities of saloons and brothels. 
Every bad woman implies a bad man, and 
vice versa, and the influence of good wom- 
en is needed in government to have some 
counteracting influence on the evils that 
are patent everywhere. ‘There is far more 
danger of the nation being wrecked with- 
out woman’s vote than with it. No one 
claims that by voting, women can bring 
the millennium. Mere votes in themselves 
are of small account compared with the 
thousand and one influences that the bal- 
lot in the hands of women will bring in 
time. It is said they are not prepared for 
it, but they never will be till they get it. 





The ballot itself brings its own peculiar 
education, which no previous training can 
supply. It is not alwaysthe man who can 
make the best speech in Congress who is 
the most valuable to the nation. 

The disfranchisement of women has its 
foundation in custom, and not in reason or 
justice. Generation after generation has 
‘simply followed in the steps of its prede- 
cessors. As Lincoln's favorite song says, 
**We do the same things that our fathers 
have done; we drink the same stream, and 
we dream the same dreams ; O why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” Women 
have been kept in a subordinate position 
by the traditions of the past,—traditions 
that area legacy of the dark ages; but in 
the evolution of the social and moral 
world, women must attain their freedom 
at last. A hundred years ago, yes, fifty 
years ago, woman suffrage was an un- 
known term in the English language, but 
it has been used so much within the past 
two or three decades that the ears of the 
people are adapting themselves to the 
sound, and their minds to the idea, and 
legislators are beginning to accommodate 
their train of thought to the inevitable, for 
few people can deny to themselves, how- 
ever much they may to others, that wom- 
en are sure to vote at a not very distant 
day —that the wheels of justice cannot 
be blocked forever by mere prejudice. 
Throughout the wide world, and through- 
out the ages, there has been no prejudice 
so formidable, so utterly discouraging, as 
this one against woman's advance to her 
God-ordained position as a responsible be- 
ing. As Wendell Phillips once said, **Peo- 
ple see with their prejudices, not with 
their eyes.” Mountains of prejudice are 
more firmly intrenched than the mountains 
of our globe, for these have to succumb to 
geological changes ; the grinding ice of the 
drift period, land slides and earthquakes. 
assault them and pull down their proud 
tops. But that other mountain, prejudice, 
that has blocked the way of woman from 
the mythical Garden of Eden to our own 
time,—a mountain that rises higher than 
the Himalayas, and stretches “the wide 
world over for its foundation,—this moun- 
tain has proved more solid than the Rock 
of Ages. But fortunately, there are signs 
here and there of its giving way ; und com- 
paring the present with the past, we find en- 
couragement to hope that it will not take 
the untold ages of geology to eflect its com- 
plete removal. This reform has worked 
its way up through periods corresponding 
to the early Silurian, the Devonian, the 
Carboniferous, the Reptilian, and so on. 
The topmost strata in the geological scale 
are’called the era of man. How many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago that was 
reached, no man knows. But we are still 
travelling on, and are now on the threshold 
of woman's era. The world has never 
been prepared for her before, but now it 






waits her advent to go on to further 
heights. In geology, the old red sandstone 


had to come before the coal measures; and 
the coal measures, before the earliest 
forms of life; and the megatherium and 
the pterodactyl. before the age of man. 
And in the physical world, man bas had to 
pave the way for woman's advent in the 
higher moral and spiritual sense, and for 
his own advancement thereby, for man’s 
progress is so inextricably interwoven 
with that of woman, that her degradation 
marks a corresponding one in him,—wit- 
ness China and other nations,—and her 
growth and advancement mark a corres- 
ponding improvement in him. ‘The two 
together represent the two great princi- 
ples in nature, positive and negative, or 
masculine and feminine. Strike one of 
them out,—were it possible,--and disaster 
would follow. The sunlight that floods 
our houses would be turned to midnight 
were it deprived of one of these principles. 


They are the motor power that runs the 
universe. Can governments be run sue- 
cessfully without them? ‘Their wrecks 


strew the page of history from time imme- 
morial. Our own is an improvement, be- 
cause it started out on the line of freedom, 
but it cannot reach its ultimate goal tiil 
women as well as men conduct it. 

This old world has swung noiselessly on 
its way for untold cycles, never ceasing for 
the most infinitesimal point of time; and 
nature has rung her changes down the 
grooves of time as noiselessly, till now we 
have reac hed the dawn of a new era,—a 
new dispensation, if you please. The old 
dispensation is dying out. Its refrain 
reaches us on all sides: **Passing away! 
passing away!" 

“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky; 
Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

_— oe -—— 


SOROSIS---HER SEVENTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

If an elfin reporter had been perched up 
in a corner of the balcony overhanging 
Delmonico’s big ball-room, on March 16, 
at 1 P. M.. he would have seen an unwont- 
ed spectacle. One hundred and seventy 
members and guests of this oldest of soci- 
eties for women exclusively, filed in to 
their annual dinner. ‘The handsome room, 
decorated with flags and lighted for the 
oveasion, held five long. tables. By each 
cover was a corsage bouquet, the ménu, 
and handsomely decorated dinner-cards, 


but neither wine-list nor champagne- 
glasses. 


It was a pretty scene. There were dig- 
nified matrons and charming maidens, and 
the social interchange was simply delight- 
ful. With the dessert came in some ex- 
quisite songs by Belle Cole, Clara Stuts- 
man, Mme. Von Stamwitz, and Mrs. 
Campbell; also an interesting historical 
sketch of the club by the president, Mrs. 
J.C. Croly. This was followed by toasts, 
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as follows: “Our Silent Members,” 
sponded to by Mrs. 8S. W. Van 
“The Custodia, Our Ministering Angels,’ 
Mrs. R. A. Morse; **To the Memory of 
Our Departed Members,” Mrs. H. M. 
Poole; *Birthdays,” Mrs. E. C. Smith; 
“The Kingdom of Home.” Mrs. M. J. 
Yardly; ‘The Press,’ Mrs Gertrude Gar- 
rison; ‘The Past,” Anna D. French, M. 
D.; and “Our Experiences,” Miss Minnie 
Swayse. There were original poems by 
Mary A. Bergholz, Mary Riley Smith. and 
Catharine Weed Barnes; and recitations 
by Kate Kidder and Harriet Webb. Mrs. 
M. Louise Thomas closed by a noble trib- 
ute to the value of women's associations. 
She also gave reminiscences of 
George Eliot, whom she personally knew. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Sargent, of 
Boston, Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, Mrs. J. 
Wells Champney, *“‘Aunt Fanny” Barron 
beloved of little folk, Mrs. Janet Rees, 
Mrs. Hart, and many others. 

Sorosis has certainly been a hope and 
inspiration for many women. ‘That it 
might do more, we cannot doubt. But its 
friends are thankful, first of all, that it ex- 
ists. That is the main thing. It has 
flourished and increased under the man- 
agement of the three presidents who have 
been at its head, Alice Cary, Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, and Jennie Jnne Croly. The 
first, on account of ill-health, continued an 
oflicer but a short time. The two latter 
have been faithful and indefatigable in 
their efforts for its advancement. 

Today, with a membership of one hun- 
dred and fifty, divided into committees on 
literature, art, music, the drama, philan- 
thropy. journalism, education, and busi- 
ness women, it is something more than a 
name and a hope. 

A number of Western societies have bor- 
rowed its cognomen, and are now in active 
operation. In many such clubs women 
not only have the stimulus of social fric- 
tion, they learn to hear the sound of their 
voices, and are incited to work with fideli- 
ty and skill in fields which they would 
never without such associations have 
dared to enter. HLESTER M. POOLE. 

New York, March 21, 1885. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





EasteR GLeams. By Ernest Warburton Shurt. 
leff. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. Price 
35 cents. 


This tinv white-covered book with glints 
of gold, like an Easter lily, contains more 
good matter than many larger and more 
pretentious volumes. It comprises eigh- 
teen religious poems, some of them very 
pretty, and none without merit. Two of 
those which relate especialiy to Easter will 
be given next week. Of the miscellaneous 
poems the sonnet **Guardian Angels” is a 
good sample: 


I dreamed a chorus from the choirs divine 
Drew singing round the pi low where I slept; 
My sleep grew bright, as though a star had crept 
From nigut's untroubled bosom into mine, 
In consolation through my soul to shine. 
All day my heart its loneliness had wept, 
Not dreaming hosts of holy angels kept 
Such faithful vigils round my life’s poor shrine. 
So, turning to the heavenly throng, L said, 


Horn; | 





with vigor of thought and felicity of ex- 
pression. 

‘This book is itself a library in the range 
of events and topics which it includes, 
Brief and judicious as are the selections 
given from the immense mass of journals 


| and correspondence placed in charge of 








| my sympathy with you. 


“Doth God send such kind eves to watch o'er me? | 


And when I, faltering, bow my weary head, 
Do bright ones bless me whom I cannot see ?”” 
The answering chorus broke through chords of 
praise— 


} 
“He gives His angels charge o'er all thy ways!” 


Ed- 
In two vol. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
ited by Maria Weston Chapman. 


umes. Boston: Houghton, Mifllin & Co. | 
1885. $4. 4th edition. 
Miss Martineau’s excellent judgment 


was shown in her choice of a biographer. 
No other biography is likely to compare 
with this. The thanks of all lovers of lit- 
erature are due to Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman for the singular ability, taste, 
and discrimination with which she has ful- 
filled the trust imposed by her life-long 
friend. ‘The book should be in every libra- 
ry in America. 


|} wotmnan 


Mrs. Chapman, as the literary executor of 
her friend, we long fora fuller publication 
of these suggestive memoranda of a vivid 
intellectual life. Especially attractive to 
Americans is the account of Miss Martin- 
eau’s tour in America. She came here in 
1834, in the very beginning of the anti- 
slavery conflict—a woman with a_first- 
class literary reputation, a distinction at 
that time rare and almost unique. She 
wus widely known as a novelist, poet, and 
journalist. She had popularized political 
economy, the dryest of all subjects to the 
average reader, by her tales illustrative of 
its principles. She had largely helped to 
transform the ‘isolated, Tory-governed 
England of seventy years ago—the Eng- 
land of agricultural, commercial, colonial, 
and manufacturing monopoly, the England 
of religious disabilities, feminine disquali- 
fications, sharp class-distinctions, game- 
laws, poor-laws, tithes, and slavery”—into 
the cosmopolitan, progressive England of 
the present day. No wonder she was wel- 
comed in the United States by all classes 
and sections. She was deeply impressed 
with “a soclety basking,” as she says, ‘in 
one bright sunshine of good will.” She 
was received like an old personal friend in 
the homes of New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts. Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Washington. She was welcomed with true 
Southern hospitality in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Louisiana. From New Orleans she as- 
cended the Mississippi to ‘Teunessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and West Virginia, returning 
thence to rig? England, and visiting 
Rhode Island, New fiampshire, and Ver- 
mont. 

Everywhere she remained long enough 
to become familiar with the best soc iety 
and the most eminent people. Madison, 
Chief-Justice Marshall, Clay, and Calhoun 
received her as a sister. Gallatin, Webster, 
Story, Everett, Channing. Follen, and Em- 
erson were her familiar friends. No Euro- 
pean save Lafayette had ever such a wel- 
come in America. No woman since Mar- 
tha Washington was ever so honored and 
beloved. At Salem, as the guest of Con- 
gressman Stephen C, Phillips. she wrote 
for a Sunday-school a new ‘Tradition of 
Palestine,”"—the story of Elee and Rachel, 
—and “the children gathered round to 
touch her dress unawares, as if she could 
put them in nearer communication with 
Christ.” 

All this popularity vanished in a day, 
beneath the blight of a single ‘‘indiscre- 
tion,” the quiet avowal of her sympatby 
with *Abolitionism.” During her stay in 
Boston, she aecepted an invitation to be 
present at a meeting of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. (Quite unexpectedly. she 
was asked to say a few words. And this 
was all she said: 

“IT have been requested to say something, if 
only a word, to express my sympathy with the 
objects of this meeting. I had supposed that my 
presence bere would be understood as showing 
But, as 1 am request- 
ed to speak, I will say what | bave said through 
the whole South, in every family where I have 
been, that I consider slavery as inconsistent with 
the law of God, and as incompatible with the 
course of His providence. I should certainly 
say no less atthe North than atthe South con- 
cerning this utter abomination; and I now de- 
clare toat in your principles I tully agree.” 

The next day she was ostracized, shut 
out of ‘society,’ her life itself not safe. 

‘The most highly-bred nation on earth in 
its treatment of Women, rose up as one man 
to insult and injure the most distinguished 
of another land for an act that 
would have saved it from the curse of 
slavery.’ But Emerson wrote her: 

“Joy that you exist. Honor to 
spirit that is so true and brave.” 

Mrs. Chapman testifies : 

*We were never able to perceive a 
shadow of dissatisfaction or impatience un- 
der all this clamor or outery; yet she was 
one who delighted in public sympathy, 
and desired approbation as much as she 


your 


| disliked flattery and the homage of selfish- 


Harriet Martineau was born in 1802 and | 


died in 1876. Her life covered the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. No 
one person of the millions who lived and 
labored in the transactions of that great 
period could have said with more literal 
truth than she: Quorum pars magna fui. 
Her career is one of the most inspiring in 
the annals of womanhood. The daughter 
of a manufacturer of limited means in a 


small inland English town, educated in 
the stern school of domestic despotism, 


cramped by the narrow views of early lit- 
eral Unitarianism, lacking in self-esteem, 
suddened by early ill health and increas- 
ing de: ifness, enjoying the luxury of loving 
and be ‘ing loved only to lose her 
by insanity and death, misunderstood 
and thwarted even by her relatives, this 
girl, by sheer heroism of will and nobility 
of purpose, rose superior to every obstacle, 
and became for fifty vears one of the most 


influential leaders of thought. Her auto- 
biography covers fifty-three years. It de- 


serves to be ranked with that of Franklin. 
In its account of her early years she does 
scant justice to herself, and reflects the 
morbid fancies of her sad and lonely child- 
hood. But taken in connection with the 
striking facts of her career, as gathered 
from the extracts made by her apprecia- 
tive friend and biographer, from her cor- 
respondence and journals, it is profoundly 
interesting. Great as were her achieve- 
ments as novelist, journalist, and political 
economist, we see behind her works a per- 
sonality greater than her performance. 
The loving, genial, sympathetic womanli- 
ness, neither spoiled by flattery nor soured 
by persecution, is beautifully contrasted 


betrothed | 


| she endured it all. 


' 


ness. All the more serious inconvenience 
of the derangement of her travelling plins, 
by the risk of life incurred if after this she 
attempted to carry them out, with the con- 
tinual disquiet of a threatening danger,— 
ull were borne with a perfect composure. 
Dr. Follen, her most intimate American 
friend, said ‘She was like Joan of Are.’ ” 

Even at that early day Miss Martineau 
was a firm believer in the legal and _ polit- 
ical equality of women. When she was 
told that the abolitionists were *tunsexing” 
woman, so that good men found it neces- 
sary to republish in America good little 
English books on her appropriate moral 
sphere, she gentiy asked: 

“But what is her appropriate moral 
sphere?” 

“Why, certainly 
one from man’s.” 

‘But if so, she would have hi ud a special 
and different Christ.’ 

**But. dear Miss Martineau, is it possible 
you think women have the same, rights 
and duties as men?” 

**T think their powers ought to settle that 
question.” 

Returning to England, Miss Martineau 
published her admirable work on ‘Society 
in America,” which sealed her doom of 
proscription, in spite of its liberal, appre- 
ciative spirit. The same courage and ab- 
solute fidelity to truth, many years later, 
led her to avow her loss of faith in Uni- 
tarianism and in that hope of personal im- 
mortality which to many men and women 
is the only thing which makes life worth 


a special and different 


living. We can searcely realize to-day 
what that daring avowal cost her. Her 
own favorite brother renounced her. Her 
warmest friends turned from her with 


averted faces, while every organ of opin- 
ion in Great Britain joined in a chorus of 
vituperation. Quietly, calmly, lovingly. 
‘The last years of ‘her 
life were spent in a serene waiting for death 
in the beautiful home of her own making 
on the shores of Lake Windermere, amid 
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the Westmoreland Mountains, surrounded 
by the homes of poets and authors, idolized 
bv her friends and servants.—a beautiful 
and majestic presence. She died ‘in the 
summer sunset of her home” on the 27th of 
June, 1876, leaving behind her a name that 
will never die while the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon race survives. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


HAVING FORMS. 


BY MARY JEWETT TELFORD. 


*“Cashy! Cash—e—e! 

*Aunt Polly’s calling, Cashy. Wait a 
minute, till [ get down.” And roly-poly 
Meg came down sidewise and head-fore- 
most from the bank where she was finding 
snail-shells. 

Sedate little Cash brushed off the dirt 
from her sister’s apron, straightened her 
own sun-bonnet, and calling out, **We're 
coming, Aunt Polly,” took Meg’s hand and 
started up the long hill to the house. 

A big bunch of hollyhocks stood close 
beside the door (this happened before 
single hollyhocks ever thought of going 
out of fashion), and as Aunt Polly flew to 
the door and buzzed away again to Mrs. 
Horne, who sat in the straight-backed 
rocking-chair inside, even Cashy, who was 
not over-imaginative, thonght of a bum- 
ble-bee in a wide cap-frill, and laughed 
softly to herself as she shut the gate be- 
hind Meg. 

*Come on in, Cashy,” buzzed Aunt Pol- 
ly, her busy face once more beside the hol- 
lyhocks. “I’ve got my work all rid up, 
and Mis’ Horne won't mind if I go right on 
fitting you. Make your manners to Mis’ 
Horne, children.” 

The girls were so mystified at this that 
they forgot to look Aunt Polly’s caller in 
the face for a chance to return the expect- 
ed salutation. 

“La! They don’t know what I mean.” 
Aunt Polly laughed such a jolly laugh, 
and shook so that she had to sit down to 
laugh it out. **They don’t mean any disre- 
spect, Mis’ Horne, but the doctor’s wife— 
she’s queer. She don't teach the children 
to court’sey. She's kind o’ Quaker, you 
see. And the dovtor—he’s just as bad!” 

Cash was thoroughly sobered. ‘There 
was something that the honored father and 
mother at home had not taught them. She 
took off her dress, and helped Meg to re- 
move hers at Aunt Polly's bidding. That 
excellent woman did net cease entertain- 
ing Mrs. Horne. She clipped the seams 
and chatted on, pulling here and there at 
the plain-waisted gingham gowns she was 
fitting to the girls. 

“The children never staid away from 
home before. I told the doctor’s wife, if 
she'd let ‘em stay with me and their uncie 
this week, I'd as soon as not make *em up 
these second-best dresses. Pretty gingham, 
ain’t it?’ She handed a piece of the pink 
and white plaid to Mrs. Horne, as she 
measured Meg’s capacious waist. 

“Goodness gracious!” she exclaimed. 
*This child is as broad as sheis long. It’s 
ridiculous, the way the doctor’s wife has 
their clothes made. ‘They'll never have 
any forms, never! And it’s a shame. The 
girls will be regular sights when they're 
grown up. I shan’t lend any hand to such 
doings. I shall make these dresses to fit 
’em. The doctor's just as bad as she is,— 
just wants their waists to grow out of all 
reason. They’ll pay me for making these 
dresses, and they may as well pay me to 
have ’em made right.” 

With the serene consciousness of doing 
her whole duty, Aunt Polly chatted on to 
her neighbor, and took in seams. ‘To the 
children this was a revelation. They bore 
the pinching with as much fortitude as 
they could muster, but with sober faces. 
This tirst criticism of father and mother 
was hard to understand and harder to bear, 
even though it was intended for their good. 

Aunt Polly was kindness itself. She 
spread great slices of bread with butter 
and plum jam, and sent the girls out again 
to the nearly dry bed of the brook. They 
would have been unnatural children not to 
have forgotten everything unpleasant in 
this delightful spot. The birds whispered 
their soft midsummer stories in the trees 
overhead, and a cricket predicted early fall 
in a voice so cheerful that it made every- 
thing else glad. The girls tried to walk 
in the footprints some pre-historic man 
had left in the solid rock which form- 
ed the bed of the brook. and chirped, and 
sang, and laughed, with cricket and bird, 
till Aunt Polly told Mrs. Horne the doc- 
tor’s children were all the happiest set of 
young ones she ever saw, and stopped run- 
ning to the clump of hollyhocks to see 
how they were getting on. 

The sun found its way at last among the 
trees, and Meg, who had lain fully five 
minutes on a bed of moss without saying a 
word, looked cautiously into Cashy’s face. 

*Cashy,” she said in a low tone, ‘*what’s 
‘forms’ ?” 

“I don’t know.” Cash looked serious. 

‘*Must be something ’ceed’n’ly nice,” re- 
joined Meg, with a self-satisfied expression. 
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And that was all the girls said to each | 
other about it. Nothing had ever been 
kept from their mother before, but, by 
common silent consent, they said nothing 
to her when they went home about Aunt 
Polly's criticism. ‘The dresses were hung 
away in the clothes-press of their long 
low chamber, for there were tou many 
childreh and too many things 
dresses to be thought of in the house, for 
one pair of ginghams to call out examina- 
tion or comment. 

There came a day when the girls were to 
ride with their parents into the village, 
five miles off, and they were told to put on 
the new pink and white ginghams. ‘They 
helped each other dress, as usual, and 
tried hard to think they were entirely com- 
fortable. Aunt Polly’s impressive idea of 
“forms” had taken effect, and neither one 
said a word of protest as the other grew 
red in the face trying to hook her frock. 
‘There was the baby to quiet, and other di- 
verting circumstances kept any one from 
observing anything peculiar about the 
new dresses as the girls took the middle 
seat, facing backwards, in the great family 
carriage, and the old-fashioned steps were 
folded up, and the door shut them all in 
with a clang. 

The pleasant drive may have seemed 
longer than usual, but nobody said so. 
Shopping and errands occupied the elders, 
and the sisters were left to decide between 
an orange and bull's eye candy. When 
they were alone, Meg pulled at Cashy’s 
dress and whispered, “I’m awful sick, 
Cashy, awful. I guess I’m going to die.” 

The usually rosy cheeks were pale 
enough to have frightened Cashy, if she, 
too, had not been too ill to see clearly. 

‘I feel queer, too, Meg. Don’t let’s go 
back to the dress-store; mother won't 
mind. We'll get into thejcarriage a little 
while. ‘Then we'll be better.” And they 
clambered in, over the front seat and the 
high middle partition, almost falling to the 
depths of the empty closed carriage. 

It must have been half an hour before 
the frightened father and mother, after 
looking in vain along the street and in the 
candy-store, found a heap of children on 
the bottom of the carriage. Only two chil- 
dren, but they wereaheap. ‘They had un- 
hooked each other’s dresses from top to 
bottom, but the color had refused to creep 
back into their faces again till it came from 
excitement and shame at hearing the sur- 
prised tones over them. 

“Why, why, children! What does all 
this mean?” The father laid his hand on 
the nearest head. ‘The loosened dresses 
told what they could not tell. 

**Polly made these dresses,” their moth- 
er explained, smiling in spite of her anxie- 
ty. ‘And I did not think to try them on.” 

She folded little Meg close to her on the 
wide back seat, and Cashy Jay with her 
head in her lap, while the father carried 
the baby, as they started homeward. They 
did’nt ask any questions, this wise father 
and mother, though some looks passed be- 
tween them that were not as solemn as the 
occasion seemed to demand. At last Cashy 
said, with the precision that characterized 
her, ‘We thought we were both going to 
die before you found us, but we didn’t— 
quite.” 

‘he girls are almost old ladies now, and 
that was their last attempt at “getting 
forms.” 


| 
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IU MOROUS. 


Judging from the number of repentant 
and bruised skaters in town, we have come 
to the conclusion that the old proverb 
should be revised to read: **The roller 
skate gathers remorse.” 


President Arthur—Secretary Chandler, Ll 
want you to order the entire navy for duty 
at the inauguration of my successor. 

‘*Impossible, Mr. President.” , 

**Impossible? Why so?” 

‘**Why, the vessel is on a coaling trip 
South.” 

“Are you denying yourself anything 
during Lent?” asked the rector of one of 
his parishioners. *‘Oh, yes,” replied the 
gentleman, promptly; ‘*that is, 1 have de- 
nied my wife several things, and you know 
when you married us you made us one.”’ 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


A Hartford man who has spent the past 
ten years in Spain returned home the other 
night just in time to be present at the revi- 
val of **Pinafore,” an opera of which he 
had never heard. The next day he whis- 
tled ‘Little Buttercup’ and ejaculated, 
‘*What, never?” wherever he went, and at 
night he confidentially stated that he was 
going back to Spain. He said he would 
not live in a country where people threw 
bricks and things at inoffensive strangers. 

Not exactly his meaning.—The Hon. 
Fred Boyledowle (referring to the recent 
Oxford University decision) — For my 
part, I don’t see why ladies want to study 
so. ‘They ought to leave intellect to us 
men. » Miss Belletower—I certainly think 
it would be a good idea, in some cases, if 
they were todo so. The Hon. Fred Boyle- 
dowle—I never tried to pass an exam., you 
know. Miss Belletower—I congratulate 
you upon your wisdom, Mr. Boyledowle. 
(And he couldn't see exactly in which way 
she meant it.)—Fun. 
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Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla. 








PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine, 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
* of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla kingdom, and in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil'!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies, Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “Ii is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C 
I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Re Use Hoon’s TooTn-PowpDER. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE,. 


“A verit.ble hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman's duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. + $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges. 
By HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 


One is tempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant. If not that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condenses into 
this the cream of other collections, and has brought 
together something that will be welcome in every 
household, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German 
or “African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu- 
sical and all sparklingly bright. 


Price but 50 cents! 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; 


Their Use and Abuse. 


By F. Botume. A short but important essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are studying voice culture. 
Price 35 cents, 


Send for Lists of EASTER MUSIC containing 


170 fine CHoraLs, ANTHEMS, SONGs, ete. 


WELS’ 3d_ MASS (65 cts.), and WELS’ 
MASS of ST. CECILIA (65 cts), new works 


of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


By Irvine EMERSON. 281 well selected Hymns and 
about half as many Tunes, all appropriate and well 
fitted for Devotional Exercises in schools. Price 50 
cents, $4 80 per dozen. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOK! 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted. 








“The book is higbly interesting..”"—Ma/den Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. Anthony. 


“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.” — Woman’s Journal. 


“Invaluable as a refutation of our opponents.”— 
Mrs. Shattuck. 


“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met.”’—Mrs. Livermore. 


“Tt is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 


“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, it is the best we have seen.’’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.’’— Cleveland 
Leader. 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman’s right to 
the ballot.”—Zion’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage; and gives 


Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.’’—.Vew 
Northwest. 





Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 
For Sale at this office. Sent by mail when desired. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 








‘*The greatest American authoress.” 
—Tue Srectator (London). 





CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK’S 


First and only Novel, 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS 
FOUGHT, 


Has gone to press in a new edition, whose 
speedy appearance will gratify a large 
popular demand. 

“A perfect flower of purely American Art, 
whose leaves are full of histori: fragrance.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


“Craddock is coming with giant strides to the 
front ranks of American fiction writers. ‘ 
Tales powerful, finished, ftascinating.’’— The 
Beacon, Boston. 

“It abounds with fine descriptive and thrilling 
scenes, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers.” — The Churchman. 


“The book is well 
icademy (London). 


worth 1eading.”’—The 


“An unusual and stirring book.’ — Boston 
Courier. 


“A very, very good story.”"— Pil. Times. 


**The wearied reader of fiction will turn with 
satisfying pleasure to ‘Where the Battle was 
Fought.’ ’’— Life. 


“Exquisite descriptions of scenery, and fine 
finish of style."—N. ¥. Graphie. 


“He excites the imagination and stirs the 
heart.’"— Boston Advertiser. 


“Mr. Craddock’s genre pictures constitute a 
distinct and valuable addition to that literature of 
American provincialism, which is all too meagre, 
though it offers so rich a field to the faithful ob- 
server.”—Phil. Item. 


“Mr. Craddock writes a fine, terse, narrative 
style, entirely ‘the right word in the, right place,’ 
He has much quiet and happy humor, 
and his general felicity of expression is worthy 
of high praise. Many passages, descriptive of 
hills and gorges of the Cumberland range under 
different lights and shades, are of extraordinary 
picturesqueness and power. Mr. Craddock will 
do well to continue in the wild track he has 
struck into. His walk in it is solitary and en- 
viable."’— The Independent. 


“Those critics of American literature who are 
wont to complain that it is not sufficiently Amer- 
ican, and those American novelists who cannot 
find in America the color and form which they 
see easily enough in Europe, may be recom- 
mended to read Mr. Cable’s Dr. Sevier and Mr. 
Craddock’s Where the Battle was Fought."— 
Saturday Review (London). 


“A single reading will do no justice to Mr. Crad- 
dock’s ‘Where the Battle Was Fought.’ Picture 
follows picture, and incident hurries after inci- 
dent, so quickly that the reader himself hastens 
on to the dénouement.’’—The Nation. 


“What is best to be noted is that a new man 
has come into the field of fiction; and at this 
early day he gives some good evidence that he 
has more grasp and more genius than any new 
light ot fiction who has appeared for many a 
day.”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“The essentially poetic character of Mr. Crad- 
dock's prose, prose so infused with melody that 
it is not always easy to remember that it is any- 
thing but poetry, and very tender, delicate poetry 
indeed.” —Literary World. 


*“Craddock’s work is quite as distinctive in its 
way as that of Bret Harte, George W. Cable, or 
Joel Chandler Harris.’”’—The Beacon. 


“That the author of ‘Where the Battle Was 
Fought’ is a Tennessean is an honor to the State, 
but that Charles Egbert Craddock stands con- 
victed of womanhood is a joy, a surprise, so 
great that Tennessee women are fairly intoxi- 
cated with pride and pleasure. A girl, a Ten- 
nessean girl, has painte1 pen pictures that give 
to dwellers in the lowlands glorious glimpses of 
mountain solitude; wonderful character draw- 
ings of a people ignorant but not brutal, a people 
as brave, as sturdy, and as self-respecting as any 
mountaineer of Scotland or Switzerland. A 
Tennessee girl has given to the world these, and 
a dialect infinitely more perfect than the gumbo 
patois of Cable, or the miners’ dialect of Mrs. 
Burnett.”’— Nashville American. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Testaments, in New England, and 
at the Lowest Prices, H. L. HASTINGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, 








Free! The Newest Easter Carol! 


DO YOU WANT “The brightest and best four-page 
juvenile paper in the country for the price.” two num- 
bers a monihb, full of original stories, with beautiful 
illustrations, and choice poetry and music, and which 
such men as Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Dr. 
8. F. Smith, and others « escribe as “Admirable,” “Ar- 
tstically praiseworthy.” “Have scen nothing better”? 
If so, sena 30 cents for “THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN” one 
year, and receive free. in addition, a copy of the beauti- 
Jul Carol,**Be Glad, O Farth,’’ by Mr. William E, 
Nies, pupil of Prof. Jao. K. Paine, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. -L. INGS, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D.C. 





INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy (Mre. G. R. Alden). Extra cloth, 12mo, 
1 50. 
It has all the charm of this most popular author's 
fascinating style, grown riper each year, and possess- 
ing more of the peculiar power by which she adapts 


heraclf to her varied audience. More than a hundred 
thousaud of Pansy’s books are sold every year. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. 
By Dornotuy Hotnoyp. 1l2mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“The most successful book of the year.” “The 
plot is ingenious, yet not improbable, the character- 
drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout 
one of brilliancy and puwer.”’ “The book cannot help 
making a sensation.”— Boston Transcript. “ The 
author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once 
takes rank with the best writers of American fiction.”’ 
—Toledo Journal. “A story of such brillianey and 
power as to at once entitle its author to recognition as 
a writer of high ability.”—/ournal Press, St. Cloud. 
“The author has skill in invention with the purest sen- 
timent and good natural style.’’—Soston Globe. 


PHILOSOPHIAZA QUASTOR ; 
Or Days at Concord. 
By Jutta R. ANAGNOS. 12m, 60 cents. 

In this interesting book Mra. Anagnos, one of the 
accomplished daughters of Mrs, Jum Ward Howe, 
presents under cover of « pleasing narrative, a sketch 
of the memorable Emerson and other sessions of the 
Concord School of Philosophy. It has for its frontis- 
piece an excellent picture of the building occupied by 
this renowned school. 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 

(Little Biographies. Third Series.) 
By Sanau K. Boiron. Price $1. 

This ts the best of the recent bocks of this popular 
class of biography, all its “successful men” are Amer- 
jeans, and with two or three exceptions they are living 
and in the full tide of business and power. In cach 
case, the facts have been furnished to the author by 
the subject of the biography or by family friends; 
and Mrs. Bolton has chosen from this authentic ma- 
terial those incidents which most fully illustrate the 
successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which 
success has been gained. A portrait accompanies each 
biography. 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 

By Dr. D. A. SARGENT. Illustrated. Price 60 cents. 

This little bandbo:-k is worth is weight in gold, and 
should be found on the most convenient shelf of every 
family library. The author is connected with the 
Harvard College Gymnasium, and the contents of the 
volume are made up of practical talks de ivered before 
the ladies’ class of the Gymnasium. His aim is to 
give such practical information as will aid to self-pres- 
ervation in times of danger, und to teach a few of the 
simplest methods of meeting the common accidents 
and emergencies of life. ‘The illustrations are numer- 
ous and excellent. 


RED LETTER STORIES. 
Translated from the German by Miss Lucy Wueg- 

LOCK. Price 60 cents, 

Madame Johanna Spyriis pronounecd by competent 
critics the best living German writer tor children. 
Miss Luey Wheelock, of the Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, has gracefully translated some of her most 
charming tales, under the above title. This delightful 
volume, prettily bound and illustrated, is one of the 
best selling books of the season. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. 


By Witiiam HawLey Smira. Extra cloth, 12mo. 


Thie remarkable book is destined to create as great 
a stir in its way as “Ginx’s Baby,” athough written 
in an entirely different style. It treats of phases of 
young life as seen through the spectacles of a keen- 
eyed man, sharp enough to let none of the intricacies 
of the newer systems of cducation evade him. It 
should be read by every parent, teacher, and public 
school officer iu this or any other country. While 
for pure amusement in watching Dodd's evolution, it 
is one of the richest books of the season. 


THE ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by his daughters, $1 25. 

With an autograph introductory poem by Edwin 
Arnold, and choice quotations from his poems for 
every day. The ef admirers of the * Lightof Asia’’ 
will gladly welcome this graceful souvenir of the auth- 
om rn is handsomely illustrated aud daintily fin- 
ished. 


Boston: D.LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BY 


CHARLES ECBERT CRADDOCK. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
Life, 





Eight remarkable Stories of East Tennessee 
Scenery and Character. $1 25, 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


A striking Serial Story, which began in the ATLAN.- 
TIC MONTHLY for January, and will continue 
for several months to come. Price of ATLANTIC, 
30 cents a number, $4 a year. 


NEW BOOKS, 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


By GrorGeE E. WoopBEeRRyY. Volume 8 of “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters.” With Steel Portrait. Gilt 
top, $1 25. 

This is the first complete, authentic, and adequate 
account of Poe’s career. It contains much new ma- 
terial, including many letters never before’ printed; 
and it is not only an excellent biography of Poe, buta 
very valuable addition to the series to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in American Politics. By Wooprow WIiL- 

SON. 16mo, $1 25. 

A careful and thorough study of the American sys- 
tem of Congressional Government, compared with 
Parliamentary Government, and contrasted with the 
system as designed by the framers of the Constitution. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


A Critique of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith. By 
Josian Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Crown, 8vo, $2. 

This important work discusses the deepest problems 
of religion in close connection with the thret prineiples 
of a system of philosophy; not in technical form, but 
80 as to appeal to general readers who are interested 
in philosophy, and to students of philosophy who are 
interested in religion and human life. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 

A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by ANAs Top- 
KILL, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun 
EstEN Cooke, author of “Virginia,” etc. Exquis- 
itely printed in antique style. l6mo, gilt top, $1 25. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT 
THE NORTH POLE. A Study of the Prehistoric 
World. By WILLIAM F. WarREN, 8.1. D., LL. 
D., President of Boston University. With Original 
Illustrations and Charts, 8vo, $2. 

Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a surprising 
array of evidence, and this in turn throws much light 
on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, comparative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew and Ethnic tradition. 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 
A Novel. By HarrorD FLEMING, author of “Cupid 

and the Sphinx.”’ 16mo, $1 25. 

This novel gives a truthful picture of modern social 
life in the “‘good society” of a large American city. 
Its spirit and tone will render it doubly acceptable to 
those who find themselves fascinated by its plot, inci- 
dents, and flowing narrative. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
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Communieations and letter- relating to editorial 
Management must be ablressed tot! Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


business of the paper, must be widressed to box 36 


B osteon egistered Letters or P.O). neney orders may 
be sent at our risk Money sent in letters net regis- 
tered at the risk of the semder 

Subseribers are requested te note the expiration ot 
their subseriptions and te forward noney for the ensa- 
fog year without waiting tor abl 

The receipt of the paper is a suiielent receipt for the 
Orsi subseription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewal his change should be 
ma le the first or second week atier the money Is re- 
ceived. 


THE INJUSTICE OF IT. 


Opponents claim that, because only one 
woman in a hundred asks to be assessed a 
tax and renders a sworn statement of prop- 
for to vote for 
school the 
or opposed. 


in order 
committee, therefore 
ninety-nine indifferent 

They lose sight of the fact that it has cost 
these 1,100 women more effort to get their 


erty taxation 


names on the voting list than it has cost 
the entire male sex, represented by its 60,- 
000 voters. As a rule, the men are assessed 
at their residences and notified to pay a 
poll-tax. When they have done so, their 
names are put upon the voting list. and 
they make no return of their property for 
taxation. 

We give below the numbers respectively 
of men and women who have applied to be 
assessed a poll-tax in order to vote in Bos- 
ton during the past four years: 


MEN. WOMEN, 
Eee 3u2 777 
1882.... siveenees ae 614 
TORR sc ccccce cocee SP 7 
1884. sheneeeis 1152 1139 
Total . - 2888 2251 


‘Thus, in order to get their 
the voting-list during the past four vears, 
in Boston, there have been 2.888 applica- 
tions by men, and 8 251 applications by 
women. The men have thereby secured 
the privilege of voting for all officers, 
municipal, county, State, and national; the 


hames upon 


women, the mere privilege of voting for 
school committee. +. & * 
ef - 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENSUS. 


It is proposed by members of the Massa- 


other | 
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| tion of Cruelty to Children. The judge 
promptly decided that the husband was 
| within his right. He was the sole legal 

owner of the child; he had the sole right 

to say what should be done with it. Mas- 
law would have upheld him 
equally. Every husband in) Massachu- 
setts, Who isnot separated from his wife, 
has the legal right to take his three-days- 


sachusetts 


old or three-hours-old baby from its moth- | 


er, and send it where she will never see it 


again. Few husbands are bad enough to 
use the full power the law gives them ; but 
the fact of the law 

circumstances, it ought not to have puz- 


remains. 


zled the Congregationalist to guess “what 


| Mrs. Stone thought she meant.” especially 





chusetts Legislature to instruct the census 
enumerators to question every woman 
whether she wants the right to vote. We 
see little good to result from such an in- 
quiry, and we believe the intent of those 
who propose it is hostile and evasive. 

The result would be misleading, for no 
woman, Or man, Wants to vote in the ab- 
stract. ‘The sixty per cent. of men who 
vote either do so from a sense of duty or 
because they take an interest in the candi- 
dates or special issues involved. Forty 
per cent. of men refuse to vote, because 
they care nothing about it. 

Such an inquiry is not to the purpose. 
It makes no sort of difference whether a 
‘najority of women, or of men, want to 


vote. Those who do should have the right 
conceded. Suflragists have never asked 


for suffrage on the ground that a majority 
want it. 

The inquiry would be useless. If a 
majority said they wanted suffrage, it 
probably would not change a vote in the 
Legislature. If a majority said they did 
not want it, the thousands of men and 
women who annually petition would con- 
tinue to do so. It would be time and 
money wasted. H. B. B. 


— a —_— 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The Congregationalist says: 

‘The unscrupulous way in which the ad- 
vocates of female suffrage sometimes put 
their case was illustrated at the State 
House, the other day, when Mrs. Stone 
said: ‘There are only two States, Kansas 
and New Jersey, in which married mothers 
have any legal right to their children.’ Not 
to speak of other States, the fa -t in Massa- 
chusetts is that, on the husband's death, 
the wife is entitled to the custody of her 
children and the care of their education, 
with the same powers which the husband 
would have had in case of her death. 














In the face of these facts, what Mrs. Stone 
thought she meant passes our conjecture.” | 

The wife in Massachusetts becomes pos- 
sessed of these rights on her husband's | 
death, it is true. But a married woman has | 
absolutely no legal rights whatever over 
her own children—no more than she has 
over the children of the empress of China 
—as long as the marriage relation contin- 
ues. When it is dissolved by death or 
divorce, the mother is recognized as having 
some rights, but not till then. 

According to nature and common-sense, 
the father and mother should be joint own- 
ers of their children. According to law, 
the father is the sole owner. He may ap- 
prentice his son to a liquor-seller, or com- 
mit his daughter to the care of an unprin- 
cipled woman; the mother is helpless in 
the case unless she is willing to have re- 
course to a legal separation. 

A year or two since, a Chinaman in New 
York, who had married a respectable Irish- 
woman, took her three-days-old baby from 
her, and gave it to his brother to be taken 





to China. The mother appealed to the 


judgments, I turned over to him the reins 


as the woman suffrage catechism read by 
her at the State House 
lowing question and answer: 


contained the fol- 


Q.—By the laws that men have made, do the 
fatner and mother have an «qual legal right to 
their children? 

A.—No. the right of the father is supreme 
so Jony as he lives with his wife. 


We shall not say that this groundless at- 
tack on the part of the Congregationalist 


“illustrates the unscrupulous way in whieh | 


the 
times put their case,” because the Congre- 
gationalist may not have known what the 
iaw was. It is only charitable to suppose 
so, as it makes no reference to this point in 
reckoning up the alleged grievances of 
women, although it is a point to which the 
suffragists has often called attention. 

We will give the Congregationalist the 
benetit of the doubt, and assume that it 
erred from ignorance, as it has done sey- 
eral times before; for instance, when it 
cited Clara Barton as an example of the 
superiority of the women who do not want 
to vote to the women who do: or when it 
recommended to any suffragist who could 
read it a Latin work written by Gediccus 
to prove “that women are not men,” when 
the work in question was written by Ged- 
iccus to refute the claim “that women are 
not human beings ;” 
cent instance, when it quoted an article 


in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, written by a | 


man, as an illustration of “what might be 
expected of women in the way of exact 


statement were they admitted to the stim- | 


ulating fervors of political campaigns.” 
A. 8. B. 
“oe 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

A few weeks ago, one of our family re- 
turned from the Southland and said to me: 
‘Now it is your turn to visit the World's 
Exposition, for it is truly worth your con- 
sideration.” As he had carefully studied | 
the Centennial, and is withal candid in his 


of family administration, and, like a multi- 
tude of other women, started on my jour- 
ney. Here let me remark that the crowd 
of sight-seers is largely made up of peo- 
ple of mature age and stable character. 
The great normal school of the nation, 
opened at large expense, is not alone for 
children and school-students, but for all 
the men and women of thought and pur- 
pose who have helped to make the age the 
most wonderful on the “files of time.” 

In 1851, [ had crossed the ocean to wit- 
ness the coronation of labor at the hands 
of mighty sovereigns. Now, after a whole 
generation had passed, I was to witness 
the grand reiteration of these honors, at 
the hands of a sovereign people. I was to 
see whether wisdom was justified of her 
children. But also, I was not to forget 
that this nation of ours had been rent by 
civil strife, that war had desolated and 
taxed the people to an unprecedented ex- | 
tent, and that what we now were to see 
was but the pheenix newly risen from the 
ashes of desolation. And thus, with the 


courts, through the Society for the Preven- | 


Under the |} 


opponents) of female suffrage some- | 


| 
or, to take a more re- | 


| 

thing to the world),—made up the staple 
of American exhibits. Where were our 
| tine Inanufactures of cotton, linen and silk? 
| Where were our porcelains and works of 
There were some musical instru- 





vertu? 
ments that won praise, but altogether we 
| were to be counted among the younger 

children who had only just set up house- 
keeping, and had little that was worth ex- 
We 


were, however, saved from absolute dis- 





| hibiting among our rich neighbors. 


| grace when our yacht America came over 
and distanced the royal yacht. Then we 
| were asked why we did not brag of our 
achievement. It was merely a matt@r of 
our work-a-day lives it 
We only smiled 


, 
pleasure, and in 


was of small account. 
when we were told how her Majesty had 


} gone on board, and had complimented the 


4 
genius and skill evinced by the builder. 
*You ought to be proud, you know,” said 
our good English cousins. 





Rut here we were at the threshold of the 
last exposition. and we inquired of our 
| guide the extent of the several buildings 
The Main Build- 
| the 
| Government Building, 12; the Art Gallery, 

1 1-4; the Horticultural Hall, 3 1-2: factor- 
| ies and mills, 1 1-4; and about 30 
nore were under cover for annexes, etc., 


| enclosed in the grounds, 
ing, we were told, covered 33 acres: 


acres 


| making a total of S81 acres under cover 
| within the main enclosure, It seemed too 
| big to be taken in at one survey. But our 
| guide said: “het us take the Government 
Building for our first day's work, as that 
contains our own State and National Ex- 
| hibits.*. We entered, and stood for a mo- 
| ment to take in the general effeet. The 
| flags of the States and ‘Territories illumin- 
| ated and marked their boundaries, while in 
| the centre the stars and stripes shone re- 
| fulgent the Government exhibits. 
| The children had all gathered in the pater- 
nal mansion, and the sire was prepared to 
| do honor to his numerous family. 

| Blazoned above each space was the name 
| of the State or Territory, and as we looked 
around, we saw them grouped in order. 
Above in the galleries we saw other leg- 
ends-~Edueational Exhibit, Colored Exhib- 
| it, Woman's Ewshibit, ete. ‘Turning to our 
| right, we came face to face with the great 
Northwest. We paused torecall the status 
of these States and Territories thirty. seven 
years ago. They were then recorded on 
the maps of geographers as the Great 
American Desert. The “49-ers had tramped 
over its almost interminable 
plains to the green Sierras. The Mormons 
had blazed their way to Deseret by plant- 
ing sunflowers. The pioneer settlers had 
worn out their wagons, and left them at 
the foot of the Rockies with broken 
wheels and axles. ‘The Indians had made 
the trail of the pioneer fearsome, as with 
his broken-down cattle and half-starving 
wife and little ones, he had slowly wended 
his way from wintry blasts to the land of 
gold and perpetual summer. Now there 
was the proud record: ‘‘Nebraska, eigh- 
teen years old,”’ brought with her untold 
treasures, all artistically arrayed, to show 
how by her stewardship she had gained 
ten talents. On an-immense panel was a 
colossal head made of corn, and around it 
the legend “Corn is King.”’ We had never 
dreamed of the possible artistic effects of 
the various grains that our country pro- 
duces, but here they were beautifully illus- 
trated. One saw ata glance what an em- 
pire in itself this rich young State must be, 
with its great range of grains, its immense 
pastures, on which so many flocks and 
herds are feeding, its wealth of tine build- 
ing stone, its beautiful homes, its schools 
and churches, and its orderly, industrious 
citizens. We had not time to linger, for 
the falls of Minnehaha, in miniature, were 
murmuring in our ears, and Minnesota 
beckoned us on. How short a space since 


over 


desolate, 





comparisons and deductions that memory 
enabled me to make, I went with my | 
friends to visit the Exposition. 
The Crystal Palace. in its day one of the 
wonders of the world, covered with its | 
glass roof twenty acres of ground. Its | 
size and magnificence were without prece- | 
and as my eves first rested on it, | 
nations | 


dent, 
decorated with the flags of all 
waving in the morning air. with the as- | 
surance that once more the temple of | 
Janus was shut, and there was no sound | 
of war throughout the world, it seemed | 


to me the temple into which the loving | 
| exercises to illustrate methods of teaching. 


Jesus might have come without rebuking 


the worldliness of those who brought their | 
The toil-worn shoulders | 


Ilowever 


votive offerings. 
had received their 
grand other expositions might be, this 
would always be the first-born among the 
nations, and all others would hold this as 
in some sense the standard of true excel- 
lence. 

I remembered how our vain-glorying 
was rebuked, because our commissioner 
had asked for too large a space, and how 
the exhibits at first impressed the visitor. 
India-rubber goods, grains, harvesters, 
mowers, reapers, light buggies (which 
were “extraordinary, you know,” as they 
seemed too frail to carry a ponderous Eng- 
lishman), sewing-machines (also a strange 


accolade. 


we were thrilled with the echo of the sav- 
age war-whoop and the smoke of burning 
villages! Now, in her great serenity, she 
sits a queen on our Northern borders, rich 
in all that enriches a State. Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Washington, New Mexico,—a galaxy 
of stars of the first magnitude in our na- 
tion’s diadem,—cluster here. 


We had only time this morning to glance | 


around, and then we ascended the long 
flight of stairs which led us first to the 
Educational Exhibit, where were spread 











out statistics, models of furniture, speci- | 


mens of the work of pupils, and sometimes 


From the Kindergarten up to the High 
School, the School of ‘Technology, the 
School of Design. and the Agricultural 
College, all was well illustrated. 
} We must move on, for here was the Col- 
ovred Exhibit, the work of free men and 
| women, whoin 1851 were chattels, bought 
| and sold. How pleasant it was to watch 
these freed men and women, as they moved 
about, conscious that they were part of 
this grand conelave. They were not arro- 
gant nor servile. So native to the heart of 
man is freedom that he accepts it as his 
birthright and grows naturally to its use. 
Looking from State to State at these ex- 
hibits, largely the work of women’s fin- 
gers, one would have thought herself in 








some ambitious county fair. There were 
the quilts, from the old-fashioned Crazy- 
Jane pattern of well-selected prints, to the 
modern silk crazy quilt. There were tidies 
and mats and embroideries, and some few 
designs and paintings. If few of these at- 
tained vet they 
for the most part reached respectability. 
There were some inventions of colored men 
that showed the dawning for 
lightening labor. Some one asked a col- 
ored man why this exhibit should mostly 


surpassing excellence, 


capacity 


show the work of women, and so little of 
that of men. 
was the naive reply; 


“you can see our 


“That is easily explained,” | 


men’s work in the general exhibit of the | 


Southern States.” It was true that the cot- 
ton and the grain, the lumber and the min- 
erals, were largely the work of their hands. 


But [ must defer my visit to the Wom- | 


an’s Department to my next. 
H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
“ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

New York sends heartiest congratula- 
tions to Rhode Island for her 
Well may the little State lead all New Eng- 
land now, as she has in other times. The 
commonwealth that tirst established relig- 
ious freedom may well be the first to give 


success. 


freedom to her women. 

The vigorous resolutions drawn by Miss 
Kate Stoneman, of the Albany Soviety, de- 
nouncing Gov. Pierce, of Dakota, and re- 
questing that the President remove him 


from office, has sounded a keynote which | 


has been re-echoed over the whole nation. 
Before long I think we shall have pretty 
well established the fact that it is not wise 
to attack the women. 

We have had more remonstrants sending 
their petitions to Albany ; this time among 
the signers appears the name of Mrs. Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt. If her support will do no 
more for her party than her husband's has 
done for his, it will be of little avail. The 
people generally dread rather than approve 
measures sanctioned by our millionaires. 

I have been greatly pleased to find how 
little effect the petitions of these fashion- 
able ladies have had on the Legislature. 
“Oh, they are only a set of rich women, 
who of course do not understand reform,” 
said one member, and another declared, 
“T have the names of two hundred work- 
ing women of my district on a memorial 
for suffrage, that in my estimation out- 
weigh all Fifth Avenue.” 

After a few days at home I returned to 
Albany on Monday to wait for the bill to 
be reached on the calendar. Delegations 
from Brooklyn, New York, Ulster, Sarato- 
ga,and other counties are expected to-mor- 
row. The vote will not be reached till 
the end of the week. 

The New York World has been recently 
publishing appeals for money to complete 
the pedestal for Bartholdi’s statue of Liber- 
ty; one of these was rhymed, and especial- 
ly called upon the daughters of America 
tocontribute. Lenclosea rhymed reply :— 
A Reply to the *‘World’s” Request for Money 

for The Pedestal Fund, 

I have read, good Mr, Editor, your eloquent appeal 

To the people of America for Liberty to feel, 

That her fair and stately statue, carved in woman’s 
image sweet, 

‘May have a solid platform whereon to rest her feet.” 

And you ask the nation’s daughters to contribute of 
their pence 

For this pedestal for Freedom; they surely have more 
sense! 

Would you feel that you were free, sir, if you could 
not cast a vote? 

Do you think we are so silly as not this fact to note? 

No, build the lofty statue alone, sir, if you can, 

But in the name of justice, have Freedom carved as 


man. 
ONE OF AMERICA’S DAUGHTERS, 


Albany, March 31, 1885. L. D. B. 


oo 


HARTFORD SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


A meeting of the Hartford Woman Suf- 
frage Club was held at Room 70, at the 
Capitol, last week Wednesday. A num- 


| ber of the members of the Legislature 
The | 


were present, besides many ladies. 
following constitution was adopted: 


Article 1. This club shall be called the Hart- 
ford Equal Rights Club. 

Art. 2. While its prime object shall be the en- 
franchisement of women, its platform shall be 
open to the discussion of all live topics that may 
be of interest to the members, subject to limita- 
tion by the chair whenever this liberty shall be 
in danger of being abused. 

Art. 3. The officers of this club shall consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
‘Treasurer 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to preside in the absence of the President, or 
when the President shall wish to engage in de- 
bate. 

Art. 5. This Constitution may be subject to 
amendment by a majority vote of the members, 
after the latter bave had two weeks’ notice to 
that effect. 

Art. 6. One more than half the members en- 
rolled on the books shall constitute a quorum. 

Art. 7. The annual fee shall be fixed for the 
present at fifty cents. But signing the Constitu- 
tion, and not the payment ot a fee, shall consti- 
tute one a member. 

Art. 8. All persons, both women and men, sub- 
scribing to this Constitution, shall thereby be- 
come members, and entitled to vote. 


The officers were as follows: Mrs. Emily 
P. Collins, president; Miss Mary Hall, 
vice-president ; Frances Ellen Burr, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Mrs. Howard said: 








and prudent policy. 





— 


“IT have examined the objections that are 
usually brought against woman suffrage 
and I have not been sble to find a reason. 
able one. They say women would negleer 
their children, but a mother will love her 
child just the same whether she votes op 
not. It does not need any law to say 
“Mothers, love your children, and care for 
them.” There is a law to that effect writ. 
ten in their natures, and legislators cannot 
upset it by giving women the ballot. 

Mr. Gridley, of Harwinton, said he 
thought it no more than fair and just that 
women who pay taxes should vote, [py 
his own district there were women who 
pid taxes on several thousands of dollars q 
vear, avd they had no voice in the matter, 
He had yet to hear a good reason why 
such women should not vote. | 

Essays were read by the secretary. the 
chairman, and Mrs. Steele. Messrs. 
win, of Salisbury, and Atwell, of Duy hata, 
made brief addresses. 

Miss Mary Hall, the 
spoke on the help the movement had re. 


She said: 


V ive-p esident, 


ceived from many of the clergy. 

“TL claim that the Christian clergy are 
among our foremost friends: and wot on. 
ly the Protestant clergy, but we have 
friends in the Catholic church as well. [py 
my recent struggle to gain adimission to 
the bar, one of my staunchest advocates 
was a Catholic, Judge MeManus, and | 
shall feel a life-long gratitude to him. [| 
have had many words of sympathy from 
warm Christian hearts, and my first dis 
patch of congratulation over the telegraph 
wires was froma clergyman. | therefore 
thank the Christian clergy for their many 
kind words. Some of them joined our 
ranks, and their names can be found to. 
day on the books of our State Suffrage So- 
ciety. (The Rev. N. J. Burton was the 
first president of the Soviety, and the Rey, 
Dr. Joseph Cummings, of Middletown Uni- 
versity, was one of the vice-presidents, 
and a strong sympathizer with the move- 
ment.) [speak on these things from per- 
sonal experience, for since [ have been in 
Hartford my staunchest friends in the lit- 
tle work I have been attempting have been 
among the Cliristian clergy and the Chris- 
tian people of this city.” 

Miss Hall was listened to with much in- 
terest, and was applauded when she sat 
down. 

The Club will meet next on April 10, 

“eo - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WISCONSIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal + 

A glorious victory has far 
achieved. The joint resolution to amend 
the constitution was ordered to a third read- 
ing by a vote of 48 to 40, five strong suflrage 
friends being absent. If we can get fifty- 
seven of them together, it will be carried 
in the House. School suffrage was carried 
in the Senate. and will be carried in the 
House, and a general feeling all over the 
State has been stirred up by the winter's 
work. It has been a success. I am more 
than happy this morning; the joint resolu- 
tion was a special order for last evening. 
One speech was made for it by a young 
man who had searcely thought of suffrage 
except as an abstract right until since elee- 
tion. But he has spent much time in pre- 
paring his speech, and now he is a life-long, 
ardent champion. Nota word was uttered 
in reply. They had previously passed a 
resolution to have only five-minute 
speeches hereafter, but an opponent of 
suffrage asked that Mr. Nye, our champion, 
be granted his time, and not a word of dis- 
sent was there. 

Thirteen of our thirty-eight Democratic 
members voted for the joint resolution. 
The Assembly Chamber has not. before, on 
any question before the Legislature this 
winter, witnessed such an audience as last 
evening; and the enthusiasm was intense. 
The municipal sutfrage bill was killed, 
also the proposed memorial to Congress 
for a sixteenth amendment. 

ALURA COLLINS. 

Madison, Wis., March 19, 1885. 
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“THE MEAN-SPIRITED SIDE OF 
QUESTION.” 


been so 


THE WOMAN 


“T was afraid, and went and hid thy tal- 
ent in the earth. Lo, there thou hast that 
is thine.” The poor cravencreature! Sel- 
dom has so graphic a picture of the posi- 
tion of the remonstrants drawn in 
words so few. But it seemed a very safe 
Had he not his own 
work to attend to? Why should he as- 
sume new responsibilities? True, some 
had done great things with this new powér 


been 


| entrusted to them, but then there might 


be risks, and certainly it was a great deal 
of trouble. So he prudently declined the 
responsibility, and brought back the offer- 
ed talent. 

The question has arisen, Shall women be 
entrusted with a great new power, or shall 
they remain with their hands tied as a dis- 
franchised There is work to be 
done in the world; vital questions of infi- 
nite import to be settled,—questions of 
war or peace. Ah! let the men settle it. 
Let us women stay at home, and make our 
pretty dresses, and give our little parties. 
Probably the fighting will be in some other 
country out of our sight, and there, if hu- 
man beings hack each other to pieces, if 
houses are burnt, and women and children 
murdered with every possible insult and 
cruelty added, we shall not see it, and as 
we had no vote, we shall not be responsi- 


class? 
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ble. Let us mend our stockings at home | 
in peace, I pray you. Lord, save us from 
nu vote’ 

If our streets are full of prostitutes, if 
illegitimate children by the hundred are | 
east into the strcet, or thrown into the | 
baskets of charitable institutions, we | 
haven't anything to do with it. We had | 
nothing to do with the laws that encourage | 
or discourage such a state of things. We | 
are discreetly staying at home with our 
windows and doors shut, making our pud- | 
dings and pies, and troubling ourselves 
with nothing beyond. Lord, save us from 
a vote! 

If drunken men are reeling through the | 


streets—a groggery at every corner; if | 


women and children with pitchers beneath 
their shawls go inand out of those dens of 
infamy, and scenesare hourly enacted there 
which need high screens to shut them from 
our View,—never mind: the screens are 


there. We have no occasion to go into the 


drunkard’s home. 


Besides, we have no 
voice in making or enforcing the liquor 
laws. We are going this evening to an 
elegant concert, and we have considerable 


clear-starching todo. Lord, save us from 
a vote! ; 

If little children are daily driven in 
hordes to our factories and worked from 
early morning until late ar night beneath 
an overseer, What is that to us?’ Lovely 
laces and beautiful muslins are turned out, 


which we make up for our own little ones 
at home. We attend well to our children, 
we assure you. Oh, they are so pretty in 
their new dresses, with such loveiy little 
boots! As to those other children, we 
don’t make the factory laws. Lord, save 
us from a vote! 

‘To be sure, we are rather in the minori- 





ty, and becoming more so. ‘lo be sure, for 
every woman with an income and a com- 
fortab'e home, there are coming to be one 
or two, or more, without a home, toiling 
hard for a living under circumstances that 


preclude the hope of any genteel privacy ; 
but those are the lower classes. Thank 
heaven, we have nothing to do with them, 
but to employ a few of them.to be our ser- 
vants. Of course we are bound to find a 
corner for them up under the roof, or 
down in the basement. If it doesn’t look 
much like a home to them, they have, at 
any rate, the blessed privilege of look- 
ing at us and seeing how very nicely 
we live, and how elegant we are in our 
safe retirement, shielded from all the 
storms of the world. It is much nicer to 
go to a lovely concert, or sit warming cur 
feet and reading the last new novel, than to 
be studying the newspapers and thinking 
of all the horrid things going on outside. 
Such things are disturbing to the digestion, 
and might quite upset our serenity. Lord, 
save us from a vote! 

Well. wy friend, if you really don't care 
for such questions, nobody is going to 
make you vote. But some of us are 
ashamed of a selfish repudiation of respon- 
sibility. We want a vote. 

Oh, then you shan’t have it! Why, peo- 
ple might think we were mean-spirited if 
we could vote and didn’t vote. Really, we 
must give up our novel and our crazy 
patchwork, and go out of doors for once, 
and remonstrate. We go with that very 
sensible individual who declined the talent. 

But did the Lord commend that very 
prudent individual? 

No. Seathing and unsparing was the 
rebuke. May it never be the lot of the 
woman suffragists to fall under a condem- 
nation so complete and so overwhelming! 


8. E. B. 
— 24 - 


THE BROOKLYN MEETING. 


Mrs. C. H. Carey, the Rev. Anna Oliver, 
and Miss 8. D. White were appointed by 
the Woman Suftrage Association of Brook- 
lyn at its last meeting as a committee to 
visit Albany in behalf of the bill now pend- 
ing in the Assembly, conferring full suf- 
frage upon women. The action of Gov. 
Pierce, of Dakota, in vetoing the woman 
suffrage bill recently passed by the Legis- 
lature of that Territory, was discussed, and 
the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn expresses i's disapprobation of 
the course of Gov. Pierce in vetoing the bill con- 
ferring suffrage upon women, after it had passed, 
by overwhelming votes, both Houses of the Leg- 
is lature. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Woman's JoURNAL and to the princi- 
pal Dakota papers. 

Mr. J. L. Heaton briefly addressed the 





nigration upon the woman suffrage cause 
in the United States. 
a Ad — 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending March 10, as follows: 

Jeannette D. Baldwin, Moore's Hill, 
Ind., Back for Piano Stools. 

Harriet A. Sawyer, St. Louis, Mo., Hand 
Easel. 








—" 
The society of which Rev. Clara M 
Bisbee is pastor will meet hereafter in the 
Parker Memorial Parlors. They celebrate 
their anniversary next Sunday, at 3.30 P. 
M., and friends are invited to be present. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
the bill to punish wife-beaters with whip- 
ping. 

If the abiliry to tight is proof of one’s 
right to vote, the Illinois Legislature has 
this week given that proof abundantly. 

General Gordon's three sisters were of- 
fered a considerable annuity by Mr. Glad- 
stone, which they declined to receive. 

The Soldiers’ Home Carnival will be 
held in Mechanies’ Building, Huntington 
Avenue, from April 7 to the 17th. Great 
attractions are to be offered. ’ 

Among its *“‘Authors at Home,” the 
Critic gives four of its broad columns to an 
interesting sketch of Col. Higginson, by 
the pen of Geo. W. Cooke. 

Mrs. M. J. Martin has been postmistress 





of Burlinguon, N. J.. for twenty-one years, | 


not of Burlington, Vt., for sixteen, as er- 
roneously stated a week or two since. 


The W. CC. 'T. U. have Seen holding a se- 
ries of meetings at New Orleans, with Miss 
Frances E. Willard as one of the principal 
speakers. 

Bil's are before the Legislature of Rhode 
Island, Maine, and Connecticut reducing 
hours of Jabor for women and minors in 
textile industries to ten hours a day. 

The bill for temperance instruction in 
schools has passed the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature. ‘The result was greeted with joy 
and waving of handkerchiefs by women 
in the gallery. 

Four of the five women who served as 
petit jurors inthe October and February 
terms of the District Court in Cheney, W. 
T.. were W. C. T. U. women. One of 
them served as foreman, and their fees 
amounted to 8317.— Union Signal, 

The “tenure of office for teachers” finds 
Ata hear- 
ing before the committee at the State 
House, on ‘Tuesday evening last. there 
were letters approving from Charles W. 
Eliot, Phillips Brooks. 7  B. O'Reilly, 
Francis A. Walker, Alice E. Freeman, and 
many others. 


able support in Massachusetts. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union will not be able to repeat the Dick- 
ens Carnival performance, as was pro- 
posed, in the Boston Theatre, for the sake 
of those who did not get access to the first 
performance. The theatre cannot be had. 
Money will be refunded to those who 
bought tickets, but could not get in. 

There are three women in Topeka, Kan., 
duly commissioned as notaries: Mrs. 
Thurston, in a bank: Miss Anna Smith, in 
the Capital office; and Miss Spencer, sis- 
ter of the County Clerk of Shawnee Coun- 
ty, who is her brother's deputy. and also 
notary public. Miss Carrie Shortt, of 
McPherson, is also a notary. 

The Salem Observer says, in reference to 
the petition of the remonstrants against 
the imposition of further political duties: 
‘-Whatever it is that such ladies are re- 
quired to do contrary to their wishes and 
inclinations should at once be removed 
from the category of their obligations. Of 
course it can not be voting, because no one 
needs to vote who doesn’t want to.” 

A correspondent of the New York Tele- 
gram makes alarming but improbable ac- 
cusations against the women’s department 
at the New Orleans Exposition. Junket- 
ing, wastefulness, and downright embez- 
zlement are charged against the ladies. 
We shall not believe a word of these accu- 
sations until we see them supported by 
some evidence that is not anonymous. 

Gov. Pierce made a great mistake in his 
veto of the woman suffrage bill. No Amer- 
ican statesman ever yet erred on the side 
of liberty. ‘The pioneers of great reforms 
have had their names honored in_ the 
world’s history, while time serving poli- 
ticians and faint-hearted officials have sunk 
into oblivion by the score and by the hun- 
dred. Gov. Pierce has lost his great op- 
portunity for an immortality of grateful 
remembrance.--Minneapolis Spectator. 


Rev. Charles F. Thwing, pastor of the 
North Avenue Congregational Church, 


Cambridge, announced to his people last 
Sunday his decision not to accept the pres- 
idency of Iowa College, recently offered 
him. We are heartily glad Mr. Thwing is 
to stay with us. Out in wide-awake Iowa, 
woman-suffrage ministers are as thick as 
blackberries; but here in Massachusetts 
we need all we have. 

A number of ladies interested in the in- 
dustrial work of women desire to engage 
the services of some one to look up the in- 
dustrial representations made at New Or- 
leans. A smal! sum of money is needed to 
defray expenses of this work, which will 
be of practical value to all women. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Melrose, Mass. All money 
received will be acknowledged through 
the daily papers. 

James H. Berry, the newly-elected sena- 
tor from Arkansas, makes the third member 
of the United States Senate who has lost a 
leg, the senaters from South Carolina be- 





ing the other two. These gentlemen are 
all ineligibie for military service, but they 
can vote and go to Congress, notwithstand- 
ing. If only those who can help to en- 
force the laws should help to make them, 
every man who has lost an arm or leg for 
his country ought to lose his vote along 
with it. 

Will the Minnesota lady who lives on 
the eastern edge of the **Big Woods,” and 
who was mentioned in the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL of Feb. 28 as sending her paper to 
several other persons after she had read it, 
please send her name and address to Mrs. 
Martha A. Dorsett. 
Minneapolis’ Mrs. 
ponding secretary of the Minnesota Wom- 


1302 Como Avenue, 
Dorsett is the corres- 


an Sutfrage Association, and would like to 
communicate with her in regard to. suf- 
frage work. 
“ee 

Keep IN THR Fasuton.—The Diamond Dyes 
aiwass do more than they claim to do. Color 
over that old dress. It will look likenew. They 
are warranted. 0c. at druggists. Wells, Rich- 
aurdson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





FOR APRIL AND MAY. 


THIN WOOLEN 
OVERCOATS, 


Medium Weight 


Business Sacits, 


FANCY CASSIMERE TROUSERS, 


And other seasonable articles of Gentlemen's Cloth- 
ing, manufactured in workshops on our own premises 
by first-class hands. and different in every respect from 
ordinary ready-made articles. New spring produe- 
tions now ready. Prices of light-weight Overcoats 
range from $12 to Sus. 

Our goods are ali made with special reference to the 
wants of those. who are willing to pay fair prices for 
the best clothing to be had. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 
400 Washington St., Boston. 


112 Westminster St., Providence. 





LATEST SHEPLIE’S 
sTYLEsSAHAT AND BONNET 
— BLEACHERY, 
BEST | 39 Avon Street. 


WORK, Jrvoon: To cLimb. 











ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 


FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 

erfect in bread-making properties. — 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OvER-FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPEPrst. 

OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 
Especially enstaining to the BRAIN WoRKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX. 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up \n ConsUMPTION and Nervousiy EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc., an 
excellent beverage of which children may safely 
partake, 

OUR VITALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain waste. 

OUR GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES cure Const:Pa- 
TION and PILEs. 

LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 

Tuomas J. Cow1re, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship ‘““New Hampshire,” Newport, R. I., writes: 
“Your Suppositorics and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know the 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America. 

Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem. 
edies freely furnished to all applicants, 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 
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Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICE LisT SENT FREE. 
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GREAT BARGAINS 


—{<= 


CARPETS 


—AT— 


DOBSON'S. 


WILTONS at - “ . e 
VELVETS, - - 
TAPESTRIES, - . ° 
EXTRA SUPERS, - ° - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, - - 
LINOLEUMS, - - - . 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1 25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows 


needed, 


Will fit any 


bed, 


Model in window, 


AGENTS WANTED. . 
BEST 





t@- WOMEN 


size 






— 
IN 


ra Be 





Wholesale & Retail 
at 


116 Tremont St. Boston 


W. B. NUTTING, 
AGENT FOR THE 
Patentee & Manuf. 


Send for Circular. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 


INSURED SAME RATES 


$8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


$1,906,862 88 
AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’! Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET - 





“THE READY BINDER,” 


method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according to size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 


BOSTON. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


. | Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.’s, First-class 
Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is | work, Reasonable prices. Children’s work of either 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the | ox a specialty. Graduating and Party Dresses, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 18, 








gant in de 
manship. 
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Mary Anderson writes: 
{ am delighted with 
your Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 
1 sign and work- 
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353 BROADWAY, New York, 
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ABDOMINAL CORALINE * MISSES 





Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 

Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BROTHERS. 

The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 
rfect satisfaction. 

Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 

For sale by all leading merchants. Price from $1.00 up. 


WARNER BRO 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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“WHO HATH THE KEYS OF DEATH AND 
HELL.” 





BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


The grave is the dark key-hole of our life, 

That holds within it locked the mystery 
Wherewith our days are rife. 

Bat we, alack! have lost the key ; 

And now we can but peep and pry 

At the beyond, or bow our ear 

Some far-off harmony to hear. 

And some do sigh 

* *Tis utter dark,” and some * ’Tis glory,” cry, 
Waiting til! “le who hath the keys comes by. 


ee 


MY EASTER LILY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS, 





In the black earth the root I laid— 

A dry, unlovely thing. 
It seemed so far from what was fair, 
“LT only waste,” I thought, ‘my care.” 
**Nay, nay; it holds a royal flower; 

It keeps a pledge of spring. 
Wait,” whispered Faith, ‘in patient trust; 
Thou shalt see beauty rise from dust.” 


To-day thy silver-shining robe, 

© Easter Lily, wear! 
Unfold thy golden heart; make sweet 

With incense all the air. 
Sing, with mute lips, thy Easter song. 
1 hear it, and my faith grows strong. 
He sees, who waits in patient trust, 
Immortal beauty rise from dust! 

—/arper’s Bazar. 


oo 


TWO SONNETS. 





BY ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 


EASTER SUNSHINE. 

O blessed sunshine! Living peace of God! 

That with great glory fillest earth and air, 

And pourest peace on all things good and fair, 
On every flower that blushes from the sod— 
Thou seemest like a dazzling angel, shod 

With beauty, in whose locks of gleaming hair, 

Eve’s rosy colors twine like blossoms rare, 
Where rainbow paths by ghost-like mists are trod. 


Thou art like Christ—light of the soul's sweet day! 
Whose presence wakes the life to joys untold; 
Thou art like heaven, where sweet-lipped children 
play, 
And dear friends meet that parted were of old; 
Or like the hand of God, for from the skies 
Thou wipest clouds, like tears from grieving eyes. 
LIGHT. 
Lift up your heads, ye sorrowful! Behold, 
The dawn of Easter floods the hills with flame! 
The sun burns like the light of God's great name, 
Where heaven's blue courts are flushed with blushing 
gold. 
Let day break in thy heart and be conseled! 
Ob, let no more the night thy gladness claim. 
Let Hope arise from out thy doubt and shame, 
As Christ from death rose glorified of old. 


Thy spirit is a breathing of thy God, 
Pulsating in its chrysalis of clay. 
“The dust that tires thy feet that onward plod 
Is of the night, but thou art of the day. 
Oh, let henceforth that day from him grow fair, 
And thou shalt hold an inner Easter there! 


oe 
WOMAN’S EASTER. 








BY LUCY LARCOM,. 





With Mary, ere dawn, in the garden, 

I stand at the tomb of the Lord; 
I share in her sorrowing wonder; 

I hear through the darkness a word, 
The first the dear Master hath spoken 
Since the awful death-stillness was broken. 


He calleth her tenderly—**Mary !”’ 
Sweet, sweet is His voice in the gloom. 
He spake to us first, O my sisters, 
So breathing our lives into bloom! 
He lifteth our souls out of prison; 
We, earliest, saw Him arisen! 


He lives! Read you not the glad tidings 
In our eyes, that have gazed into His? 

He lives! By His light on our faces 
Believe it, and come where He is! 

O doubter, and you who denied Him, 

Return to your places beside Him! 


The message of His resurrection 
To man it was woman’s to give; 
It is fresh in her heart through the ages: 
“He lives, that ye also may live, 
Unfolding, as He hath, the story 
Of manhood’s attainable glory.” 


O 8un on our souls first arisen, 
Give us light for the spirits that grope! 
Make us loving and steadfast und loyal 
To bear up humanity’s hope! 
O Friend who forsakest us never, 
Breathe through us thy errands forever! 





ontibien 
AN EASTER OFFERING. 


BY HERBERT'W. COLLINGWOOD, 


. Mrs. Malony’s boarding-house stood at 
the end of the ene straggling street of Sil- 
ver Plume. A little low, wooden struc- 
ture, it made but a sorry appearance by 
the side of the Palace Restaurant or the 
Silver Plume House. And yet Mrs. Ma- 
lony always had plenty of boarders, 
though her steaks were noted for their 
toughness, and her bread was yellow and 
hard. P 
When Tim Malony was found crushee in 
his mine, some score of the miners made 
a tacit agreement to support his widow. A 
self-appointed committee waited upon Mrs. 
Malony, and informed her that the boys 
wished to board with her. ‘Yer see,” ex- 
plained the spokesman, *‘your grub hez al- 
lus been painted up as great, an’ the boys 
hez gut tired of this here fillygree livin’ 
down in the Palace. What they want is 
some good solid home grub.” This polite 
falsehood was delivered with the utmost 
gravity, and made a great impression up- 
on Mrs. Malony. The human heart is al- 
ways susceptible to flattery, and Mrs. Ma- 
lony was no more than human. The pro- 
posal was accepted. The miners built an 
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addition to the house, and moved in at 
once. 

The envious proprietor of the Palace 

testaurant viewed this proceeding with no 
favorable eye. Why men should leave his 
dining-room, with its glass windows, its 
oilecloth table-covers and attractive wait- 
ers, to sit in a little rough board shanty 
and eat their meals from tin plates, was a 
problem too deep for his mind to solve. 
He grew immensely sarcastic in speaking 
of the renegades as the ‘*widder'’s mites,” 
but his sarcasm received a check when a 
delegation of *tmites” forcibly informed 
him that a continuation of such remarks 
would secure him a broken head. ‘The 
widow's supporters included in their ranks 
some of the hardest fighters in camp, and 
the worthy proprietor was glad to change 
his tactics to the less dangerous method of 
treating the ‘mites,’ and improving the 
appearance of his quarters. 

But even this had no effect on Mrs. Ma- 
lony’s boarders. ‘They still ate her leathery 
steaks and consumptive pies, and drank 
her muddy cotfee with grave faces, and 
then strolled down to the bar-room to ex- 
tol the excellence of her table. 

“Say, why didn’t you eat another sarcer 
of that ‘Charlotte Rush’? Jim Foster 
would ask one of his fellow-boarders. 

‘Wall, ye see I eet ser much of thet 
‘blank mange’ thet I couldn't follow suit,” 
would be the answer, aimed. of course at 
the Palace Restaurant. 

But there was something stronger than 
the steaks,—if that were possible,—or even 
than the memory of ‘Tim, that held Mrs. 
Malony’s boarders together. In the little 
sitting-room leading from the dining-shed 
sat Miss Molly Malony, where the men 
could see her as they sat at supper. No 
one could say that it was Molly's beauty 
that attracted them. The poor girl was a 
helpless cripple, and had been so for years. 
Her face was pale and thin, and her hair 
had been cut off because Mrs. Malony 
could not find time to care for it. <A little 
thin shadow of a girl, she sat in her rough 
chair, unable to move, pining away day by 
day, yet always patient and with a smile 
for everyone. Her eyes were her only 
beauty. ‘There was a sad, patient expres- 
sion in them that melted the hearts of Mrs. 
Malony’s boarders. The Catholics instinet- 
ively crossed themselves when those eyes 
fell upon them, while Jack Brady, the 
roughest man in Silver Plume, declared 
that he would thrash the man who ever 
dared to wear a hat in her presence. 

It was a great privilege to be allowed to 
pass into the sitting-room for a moment, 
and speak a few words to Miss Molly. Not 
aman but came from the room better for 
the visit. Mrs. Malony, who ruled her 
boarders with a rod of iron, would look at 
the little girl with tears in*?her eyes as she 
noticed how each day she grew weaker 
and weaker. She could’ never live,in that 
rough place, and yet Mrs. Malony had no 
money with which to,take her/away. 

The room in which Molly sat was rough 
and bare. ‘The log walls had never been 
plastered or even papered. In one coruer 
hung the picture of some saint, while 
coarse wood-engravings, cut from old 
newspapers, were pasted upon the walls. 
A small strip of old rag carpet cover- 
ed the floor under Molly's chair, but the 
greatest attempt at refinement was the col- 
lection of flowers which stood on the rough 
wooden shelf under the window. There 
were only a few/simpleJplants growing in 
old tin cans and blacking bottles. a few 
violets and other mountain flowers gather- 
ed by the miners out on the range and 
proudly growing in an old’oyster can, and 
a geranium in full bloom. This last had 
been brought all the way}from Denver by 
the stage-driver, who carried it in his 
pocket, keeping it from the cold, simply to 
present to Miss Molly. 

The little girl tended the{flowers careful- 
ly. It was all she could do. They seem- 
ed like good friends to her, and she could 
not help feeling sometimes that as she 
grew weaker and weaker, her strength was 
passing away into the flowers. She loved 
them all, and yet the geranium seemed the 
dearest. It seemed to carry her thoughts 
away from the rough camp, along the 
shining trail winding over the mountains 
out of sight, into that far-away land she 
should never see again. As it grew 
stronger and stronger, it taught her to for- 
get her own paia and trouble, and to wait 
with patience for the end. 

It was Saturday evening in April. 
Mrs. Malony’s boarders came crowding 
into the shed, rattling their tin plates ina 
most suggestive manner. 

There was great excitement in Silver 
Plume. John Devon, who had often eaten 
at Mrs. Malony’s table, had killed a man 
in the street, and was now hiding some- 
where in the mountains. The sheriff was 
out with a large party hunting him down 
the trail. 

Public sentiment at Mrs. Malony’s was 
decidedly in favor of Jack. To be sure, 
he was a murderer, but then he was one of 
the fraternity, and a good fellow, too. 
The arrival of the supper put an end to the 


discussion of his merits, and for some time 
nothing was heard but the rattle of knives 
and forks. At last there was a lull. Tom 
Brown, the English boarder, was the first 
to break the silence. 

“Did ye know, Mrs. Malony, that to- 
morrow is Heaster?” 

“Sure, [ did not that,” said Mrs. Malony. 

“Well, it is, mum, and it’s Las thinks 
we should have some eggs an’ some posies 
to keep the day by.” 


tains, ye know, an’ as for posies—go on 
with you for a foolish man’—— and Mrs. 
Malony put another dish of potatoes on the 
table. 

But Tom’s remark had aroused the curi- 
osity of the rest. What was Easter? What 
was it for? 

‘Tom proceeded to explain. Perhaps his 
mind went back to the days in old Eng- 
land, years before. Perhaps the memory 
of his boyhood, as he told the simple story, 
softened for the moment his rough, hard 
life. The miners listened attentively. The 
new holiday should of course be celebrated. 
As to the nature of the day, or why it was 
a holiday, they cared nothing. ‘The only 
method of celebrating with which they 
were acquainted consisted in trying to 
drink all the liquor to be found in camp. 
They determined, as loyal citizens, to en- 
deavor to sustain the reputation of Silver 
Plume. 

When the rest of the boarders went out, 
Jack Brady stopped for a moment to speak 
to Molly. He stood by her little old chair 
and looked down on her with rough pity. 
The girl looked up at him with her old 
smile, and said: ‘What were they talking 
about, Jack?” 

‘***Bont some kind of a new play day,’ 
said Jack. ‘They call it Easter, though 
what it’s for I don’t rightly know. Some 
such day as Christmas or Fourth of July, 
only stid of gettin’ drunk they goes ’round 
with flowers an’ sings. I low I couldn't 
celebrate no sech day, as I ain’t no singer 
an’ I ain't gut no flowers. Let them cele- 
brate it ez will”’—and Jack lounged off to 
the nearest bar-room. 

After he went out, Molly sat thinking 
fora long time. The sun went down be- 
hind the mountains, and Mrs. Malony 
sume and lit the little lamp on the table. 
At last Molly took her scissors from her 
little work-box, and pushed her chair over 
to the rough shelf of flowers. With trem- 
bling hands she cut her treasures with the 
sharp scissors, and arranged them in little 
bunches on the rough board. ‘The tears 
fell upon her work, as the thin fingers 
bound the bouquets, while Mrs. Malony, 
watching her from the other room without 
the heart to stop her, wiped her eyes on 
her apron. 

The next morning, when the boarders 
came in to breakfast, a wonderful sight 
met their eyes. Mrs. Malony stood wait- 
ing for them, very brave, in an immense 
red ribbon, and a bunch of flowers fasten- 
ed tothe front of her ample apron. By 
the side of each tin plate lay a dainty bou- 
quet. In the little sitting-room, Molly’s 
chair was turned with its back towards 
them, but on the shelf by the window 
stood only a few short green stumps peer- 
ing from the unsightly cans. Molly had 
given her friends an Easter offering. 

The boarders stood in awkward surprise. 
The Englishman was the first to recover 
himself. He took the little bunch of flow- 
ers and reverently pinned it to the front of 
his flannel blouse. His example was fol- 
lowed by the others. With foolish blun- 
dering fingers the rough miners fastened 
the little token to their coats. 

The meal was eaten in silence. After it 
was finished, the men filed silently out of 
the room and gathered in a crowd just out- 
side the door. 

Jack Brady was spokesman. He mount- 
ed a stump and began: ‘*Boys, we hev laid 
out for a big time to-day. I moves we 
postpone it. ‘This little gal is jest dyin’ 
up here, an’ the only way ter save her is to 
send her below. She gives up her posies 
for us, an’ I moves that we all puts ina 
day’s work for her, and raises money 
enough to send her out of this. I’ve gota 
deep claim, an’ I'll agree ter give all we 
kin git out ter-day.” 

The proposal met with great favor, and 
each man started for his tools. ‘They had 
arranged for a great spree, but that could 
be postponed. ‘The idea of an Easter of- 
fering struck them as original and appro- 
priate. Nothing but the near presence of 
Molly prevented them from giving three 
cheers. Each one started to work with 
the little bouquet still pinned to his coat. 

Inside the house Mrs. Malony was clear- 
ing away the dishes. Nota word had been 
said by the miners, and she began to fear 
that Molly had thrown away her flowers. 
She was so busy with the dishes that she 
did not notice a man’s face peering in at 
her through the window. When she looked 
up at last it had gone. 

Along over the logs and stumps at the 
back of the house a crouching figure stole 
like a wild beast. The figure of a man 
covered with dust and blood, with no hat, 
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“There's no eggs to be had on the moun- 





and his clothes slashed and torn by branch- 
es and briars. A figure that crouched like 
a hunted animal. Slowly and carefully 
the figure crept to the door and pushed 
slowly against it. It turned noiselessly 
upon its hinges, and the man passed in. 

Mrs. Malony stood with her back to the 
door, and did not notice him till he whis- 
pered hoarsely, ‘“*Widder?’ She turned 
with a stifled scream, for there, haggard, 
and weary, and savage, stood Jack Devon, 
the murderer. 

He stood before her with his wild eyes 
roving about, feebly mumbling, ‘‘Some- 
thing to eat—give me something to eat.” 

Mrs. Malony hesitated. ‘The man before 
her was a murderer, with every man’s 
hand against him. He had eaten at her 
table; when her husband died, this man 
was the first to propose the boarding plan. 
The poor creature looked so wretched, so 
faint, so utterly helpless, that she could 
not refuse him, but motioned him to sit at 
the table. 

He sat on the rough bench and began to 
eat like a ravenous beast, stopping every 
little while to listen. 

Under the influence of the food and the 
warmth of the room his face assumed a 
more human appearance, and he arose with 
something of a smile to thank Mrs. Malony 
for her kindness. 

His eyes fell upon the little bunch of 
flowers lying by his plate. He raised them 
in his great fingers with a questioning look 
at Mrs. Malony. Almost unconsciously 
she placed her hand upon her own bou- 
quet. He had been hunted so long that 
his mind was affected, for in imitation of 
her gesture. he raised the flowers and fas- 
tened them in a hole of his ragged coat. 
Then, at some sudden noise on the outside, 
he crept out at the door and plunged into 
the forest. 

‘Ten minutes later the sheriff rode into 
town at the head of a dozen men. They left 
their horses at the Silver Plume House, 
and seattered over the mountains in pur- 
suit of the outlaw. 

Meanwhile Jack Brady and his friends 
were having grand luck. It seemed as if 
they had struck into an entirely new vein. 
Basket after basket of ore came up the 
shaft, and still the men worked on. 

It was late in the afternoon. ‘The sun 
hung lovingly on the summit of the high- 
est peak, smiling at the good work below. 
The first shadows had begun to form in the 
canons and under the pine trees, when Jack 
shouted down the shaft: ‘‘One more bas- 
ket, boys, and we'll quit.” He stood at the 
mouth of the shaft to catch the basket. 
The sheriffs party, unsuccessful in their 
hunt, came down the trail, and waited to 
see the last load come up. 

All at once one of the supports of the 
mouth of the shaft snapped, and a little 
shower of dirt gave notice of a general 
cave. Jack started back, with a shout to 
the men below. They sprang with all 
haste for the ladder, for if the upper beam 
should give way, nothing could save them ; 
they would be buried alive. Jack stood 
irresolute; but from a pile of boulders 
near the shaft, a man darted to the opening 
and placed his back against the falling 
beam. His face was turned to the crowd. 
It was Jack Devon, the murderer. 

With wide-spread feet braced against the 
lower bar, he held his back against the 
beam, though inch by inch it sank upon 
him, and the crowd could see his face turn 
white with agony. 

Between his feet the miners came crawl- 
ing one by one. Slowly they crawled out 
of the darkness, away from that fearful 
pit of death, into the sunshine—into life. 
The crowd counted them as they came. 
The last man reached the opening, but just 
as he sprang to his feet the beam broke, 
and down with a crash fell the earth upon 
the man who had held the way open so 
nobly. 

The timbers and earth were quickly 
thrown away, and the body of the dead 
murderer pulled into the light. All the 
memory of his crime had been driven from 
the hearts of the miners by this one act. 
The men who hunted him but an hour be- 
fore, now came and looked with pity upon 
him, for ‘tone touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” 

With gentle hands the rough miners 
turned his face to the light. On the breast 
of his ragged coat still clung a faded and 
torn geranium leaf—Molly’s Easter ofler- 
ing! 

The little token had not been in vain. 
Molly had not thrown her flowers away. 
He, too, had given his Easter offering! 

He had given his life. Who shall say 
that it was not acceptable in the eyes of 
Him who said: ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this—that he lay down his life for his 
friend” ?—Detroit Evening News. 
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MISS CLEVELAND. 


The New York Evangelist gives the fol- 
lowing pleasant description of the new 
mistress of the White House: 

The Evangelist: cave at the time a brief 
abstract of an address which Miss Cleve- 
land made before the alumn of Elmira 
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Female College at the Commencement in 
1882. The topic was **Altruistic Faith,» 
Of all the addresses given during the quar. 
ter of a century of the college by many ot 
our ablest men, such as Prof. Upson, Dr 
Wolcott Calkins, Dr. Lyman Abbott, ang 
the editor of the Evangelist, this wag 
pronounced second to none, and for prag. 
tical adaptation to the young ladies 
the best. She illustrated her subject by 
Chadija, the wife of Mahomet, who bdelieveg 
in him when all men despised him, ang 
whose faith in him made him what he be. 
came. Every one must have his Chadija, 
There is need of faith in God, faith in seig, 
and faith in humanity. She would be 
hopeful, and not pessimistic. Marriage 
Wus not necessary for a woman; she nee@ 
not be simply a buttonhole bouquet to 
some man. If good isin one, it will cone 
out. Go on and you will sueceed. The 
boosters, she said, are more important thay 
the boosted. In looks, Miss Cleveland re. 
minds one of Anna Dickinson; perhaps 
because she wears her hair in the same 
style. Yet there is nothing mannish about 
her, and in private she is rather too modeg 
than otherwise. Her voice is clear, an 
her articulation distinct, making her a fine 
speaker. Since that time she has given 
frequent lectures at the college, whieh 
have been very popular with the young 
ladies. Her name is found in the last cat. 
alogue in the.faculty as lecturer on mediz. 
val history. ‘The country may congratu. 
late itself upon having so intelligent and 
public-spirited a Christian woman in the 
White House. 
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WOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


The following illustrations of the con- 
dition of woman in Russia are taken from 
Russian newspapers,—a source untrust- 
worthy enough, the reader will say, re 
membering the irresponsibility with which, 
in this country, so-called facts are cireu- 
lated in the press, especially during cam- 
paign months. 

But of however small value newspaper 
information may be in America, in Russia 
the case is different. There is one class of 
information, indeed, in which to trust Rus- 
sian newspapers would be like appointing 
the goat to watch your garden, and that is 
in cases where the government is directly 
affected by the information. The news- 
papers then must present only one side, 
and what side that shall be, can be easily 
guessed. In matters, however, that do not 
directly concern the government, the case 
is much better. Every item of news must 
pass the scrutinizing eye of the censor, ap- 
pointed especially for the purpose of pre- 
venting the publication of such facts as 
might cast a shadow on the blessedness of 
autocratic rule, and on the perfection of 
Russian civilization. If, therefore, certain 
facts, the recital of which is not calculated 
to raise the prestige of the civilization of 
“Holy Russia,” are nevertheless allowed 
to appear in print in Russia, they may be 
considered as bearing the official stamp of 
the government itself, and a newspaper in 
such a case is a historical source of the 
highest value. 

With these preliminary remarks about 
the value of Russian newspapers as a his- 
torical source, | proceed to recite the facts 
themselves, giving my authority in each 
case as accurately as possible. The facts 
themselves are their own comment; and 
further comment from me is unnecessary. 

1. Basil Krukof was a soldier. On re- 
turning home from service he found an un- 
welcome addition to his family in the shape 
of a son, which his wife Thecla had mean- 
while borne him. Wroth at this, he dragged 
her, on the 30th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1881, to the cemetery, threw 
her into a ditch, and began to belabor her 
with a wooden cross from a neighboring 
grave. (In Russia, the graves of the poor- 
er people are frequently nothing more than 
a mound, surmounted with a wooden cross 
several feet high.) The cross, a fit tool, 
indeed, for blows! Had not the cross been 
the instrument of martyrdom to so many 
other human souls? After awhile, more 
weary of giving blows than she was of re- 
ceiving them, he said, **No, ‘tis not time 
yet to relieve thee from thy sufferings,” 
and with these words he took her home. 
Here the beating began again, and finally 
he hung her by her hair to the ceiling- 
beam. 

Thecla was half dead. The unavoidable 
doctor came and found her exhausted, cov- 
ered with blue spots, her shoulder-bone 
broken, but her life, now worthless, was 
still left her. The matter came before the 
court. All witnesses, even the defendant's 
own father and sisters, agreed in describ- 
ing Basil as a cruel man,—terrible in anger- 
Ever since her marriage, they testified, she 
had not known a peaceful day when with 
him, as the violet spots on her body silent 
ly but most eloquently proved. Defend 
the wretched woman no one dared, as het 
mighty master threatened murder and fire 
to her defenders. And when once, while 
belaboring his wife’s head with a large 
bottle in the presence of his father and 
sisters, they begged him to desist and to 
forgive his poor wife, the answer was 4 
threat that if they persisted to take Thee 
la’s part, he would burn their house and 
roof over them. And father and sister left 
the pair to their fate, and went to live by 
themselves. The wife, a wreck of the for- 
mer fleshy, strong woman, for life. Aud 
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the husband? Justice in Russia is great. 
One illegally-printed paper, distributed by 
youth of nineteen brings down upon him 
twenty years of hardest labor in the mines ; 
put the wife-tormentor gets off with eight 
years’ imprisonment! — Goles, 29 May, 
1882. 

2, Michael Koosin, a peasant of the vil- 
lage Akishef, is, or has been, blessed with 
a partner for life by the name of Malanya. 
Each was the opposite of the other; the 
husband, lazy, cruel, dishonest, inspiring 
the whole village with fear lest he set it on 
fire if vexed with its inhabitants ; the wife. 
geerous, gentle, meek, and, as usual, the 
silent sufferer of her lot. For years she 
had suffered the most terrible treatment at 
the hands of her tormentor, but complained 
pot. When, at last. her life became en- 
dangered, and the village elder was in- 
duced to interfere, she was induced to 
make the following statement :— 

From the very first day of the wedding, 
Michael treated her harshly. During the 
ten years of their wedded life, she was con- 
stantly beaten, her husband seizing what- 
ever came to his hand—broom, hay-fork, 
or bottle. More than onee he nearly suf- 
focated her in bed, and once he made her 
even a target for several pitchforks. For 
the smallest trifle, she was undressed and 
cruelly whipped. Shortly before his ar- 
rest he chained her to the wall, and with- 
out giving her aught to eat or to drink, 
kept her there from Monday till Saturday. 
She succeeded, however, one night in get- 
ting away, and ran to one of her neighbors 
for help; but her husband overtook ner, 
and in the presence of his neighbors, tore 
off her clothes, and dragged her—her only 
garment left being a shirt!—through the 
snow, home. And he dragged her by the 
hair. 

On investigation all these facts were con- 
firmed by witnesses; the chain was found 
still fastened to the wall. Michael himself 
did not deny his wife's statements, but en- 
deavored to show that he had a right to do 
with his wife whatever he chose. In ex- 
tenuation of himself, he added. however. 
that in order not to hurt her foot by the 
chain, he had put a rag around it to pre- 
vent friction. The fellow was condemned 
toffive years’ hard labor; but what is to be- 
come of the woman when her husband re- 
turns, it is impossible to tell. For it is 
well-nigh hopeless to get a divorce in Rus- 
sia, and the court convicting the cruel hus- 
band has no power in the matter.—(rolos, 
1881 ; about April 8. 

3. Mr. F. is an imperial official, and as 
such he stands under the special protection 
of the censor with regard to the spelling out 
in full of his namein public print. Hence 
this good man can be known to posterity 
only as Mr. F., sharing in this respect the 
fate of Junius, and of the inventor of Wash- 
ington pie, whose authentic personalities 
have. alas! thus far eluded the most search- 
ing examination. 

Mr. F. is a very high personage in the 
town where he resides; but all that is pos- 
itively known of him is that he lived about 
the beginning of 1882 in Byelo-T'serkof 
(white church), a hamlet in the district of 
Kief, leading a quiet, idyllic life. His 
peaceful existence would not have been 
lifted out of the oblivion he so much de- 
sired but for the unexpected call one 
morning of a police officer on his ofticial- 
ship. It had been whispered about for 
some time past that all was not well in his 
house, and the special officer, Mr. Talubyef, 
Was sent by the governor himself, with 
several assistants, to investigate. Mr. F., 
however, drove them all from his house 
quite lustily—lieutenant, sergeant, and 
roundsman ; and when the officer attempted 
to make out a record of the investigation 
on the spot, he snatched violently from 
him, amid threats and curses, pen, ink, and 
paper. As tohis wife, who was the princi- 
pal object of the investigation, he said that 
she was insane, and his house, therefore, 
should not be disturbed. 

Soon, however, the “insane” wife herself 
appeared and told a most pitifultale. Not 
to mention other harsh treatment, he had 
prevented her from leaving the house for 
three years, keeping watch over her like 
Argus of old over Io. No Mereury. how- 
ever, appeared here to lull the Argus to 
sleep. When her husband found her once 
taking a walk in the garden, he dragged 
her back, twisting and dislocating her 
arms, locked her up, and carried off the 
key. The windows of her chamber were 
walled in, and henceforth she was kept in 
Solitary confinement. Said a witty French- 
man once, ** Wherever there is trouble, look 
for a woman at the bottom of it all.” Soit 
Was here. ‘There was a “housekeeper” in 
Mr. F.’s house, who was his real wife in 
all butin name. Mr. F. was a government 
Official, and hence not a barbarous peas- 
ant; accordingly he did not whip his wife; 
he was too refined for that; instead of 
bleeding her body, he bled her heart, and 
herein he was but a faithful child of his 
paternal government. For in Russia, the 
Tsar. from motives of humanity, has abol- 
ished capital punishment (Alexander II. 
has hanged some 25 political offenders, but 
hanging, it seems, is not capital punish- 
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ment) ; the victim is sent instead for life to 
the mines, and there killed by inches. 
This is humanity; nay, is not this true 
“civilization”? For do not we, too, erect 
hospitals and homes for the poor with one 
hand, while with the other we impoverish 
them through monopoly, corruption, and 
what-nots? Our Mr. F., however did not 
philosophize, for his wife now being a 
mute, solitary prisoner, all went on quiet- 
ly, until the **housekeeper” undertook one 
day with pistol in hand to chase the poor 
wife about the house for life. How she 
missed her victim, we are not told. Ever 
since, however, the outraged woman has 
been living in constant terror lest each mo- 
ment of her life prove also her last. On 
the arrival of the police she begged them 
to free her from her wisery. ‘I am not yet 
insane,” she stammered, with tears in her 
eyes, “but if such a life continues, [ shall 
be.”—(Golos, May, 1882, quoted from ** Kiev- 
lianin.” 

We have seen above, one peasant justify- 
ing himself by saying that he had a right 
to do with his wife whatever he pleased. 
The idea that woman is man’s property is 
very common among the peasants. In 
many villages is found a guide-board 
erected, on which is marked the name of 
the village and the number of cows and 
women it contains! ‘This, we must remem- 
ber, is at least three thousand years after 
that commandment was written about not 
coveting thy neighbor's house, nor ass, nor 
ox, nor wife. But no comments. Let the 
facts themselves speak. 

4. Ivan Pogrebof was the son of his 
mother Makrida Pogrebof, and asa dutiful 
son he ever obeyed her when she ordered 
him to—punish his wife for disagreeing 
with her (the proverbial mother-in-law !) 
about some household affair. So now, too, 
at breakfast, they disagreed, and the result 
was that an hour or two later a scene took 
place which Perof would have hesitated to 
paint on canvas, though the scene is truly 
Russian. ‘There they stand; mother-in-law 
urging on her son to add still more strength 
to his blows which fall thickly upon 
daughter in-law, and withholding with 
might and main the boy of the unfortunate 
mother, who is anxious to rush to her help; 
the husband whipping with birch rod his 
naked wife, and a neighbor, with another 
child of the victim in her arms, imploring 
in vain the cruel pair to end the painful 
scene. Husband ends it only after fifteen 
minutes, and then only because his arm is 
tired. In the hall of justice the husband 
pleads as an excuse that he has a right to 
whip his wife, in accordance with the un- 
written law of the land. Justice saith, 
however, that he has not, and so outraged 


justice is avenged, and the husband is kept 


under mild arrest for—three months!— 
Golos, June 3, 1882. 
Think not, however, that the idea of 


property in a wife (tremble. ye woman- 
emancipators that have been fighting so 
long for the property of a wife!) is spread 
only among the ignorant peasant. Hereis 
a case: 

5. In Stashof (have patience, gentle read- 
er, With these unpronounceable names) two 
friends came to the conclusion that they 
and Providence had made a mistake; they 
were blessed, or cursed, with the wrong 
wives. But as every evil has always its 
remedy near at hand, so here, too, the rem- 
edy was quickly found ; the friends agreed 
to exchange their wives. Only one diffi- 
culty presented itself. One wife was the 
mother of four children, while the other 
had only two. But where there is a will 
there is a way, and the difficulty was quick- 
ly disposed of. ‘The husband of the wife 
with four children agreed to pay to the other 
four hundred rubles yearly to make the ex- 
change even. ‘The bargain was written 
out, sealed and signed before the notary 
public, and was about to be carried out, 
when lo! it came out that the women, 
whose opinion had not been asked, strong- 
ly opposed the exchange. A scandal arose, 
the affair became public, and the sequel? I 
know itnot. The paperis silent. But fact 
remains, one rich enough to pay four hun- 
dred rubles a year—a large sum in Russia 
—bartered away his wife, as one does a 
horse.—Golos, March 8, 1882. 

6. The next case is doubly instructive, 
as it shows that though the men, in treating 
their wives in a brutal manner, are still es- 
sentially oriental barbarians, the women, 
on the contrary, are decidedly occidental 
in their generosity. In January, 1881, 
Mavra Tushilova, the wife of a peasant in 
the village Lipofka, left her husband, 
whose treatment she could endure no long- 
er, and went to her sisters, to live. She had 
been there about a week, and for once be- 
gan to enjoy existence. On the night of 
the 19th, when Mavra and her relatives had 
long ago retired (I say retired, and not 
gone to bed, as the Russian peasant has no 
bed; he sleeps on the top of the oven,—the 
correct expression would therefore be, gone 
to oven), when there was heard a knocking 
atthe door. It proved to be Tushelof, who 
was begging to be admitted. No sooner was 
he admitted than he called out to his wife, 
“Come down from the oven, and bow to 
my feet, for I have brought you a present.” 


‘Southern Russia, near the Black Sea. 
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‘EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir- 
ed is ye owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
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The unsuspecting woman crawled down 
from the oven, after dressing in great haste, 
and bowed to him tothe ground. It was 
then that the ‘present’? became visible. 
He seized her by the hair, and dragging her 
over the floor, flogged her with a knout 
which he brought with him. As if his own 
abuse were not enough, he went out and 
called three other peasants to help him, 
two of whom lent him assistance, one with 
a club, the other with his heels. Though 
the month was January, and the frost in- 
tense, the three dragged her through the 
snow and ice—half-dressed as she was,—to 
his house, where the torture began again. 
This loving husband was sentenced to two 
and one half years in prison, and his helpers 
to one year each. But when the verdict 
was declared, and the judgment read, the 
brave woman declared that she forgave her 
tormentor, and—he went home a free man. 
—(Golos, 7 November, 1882. 

7. The last illustration IT shall give, 
though it shows much less physical suffer- 
ing, is far more melancholy than the oth- 
ers, as it opens a view of possibilities all 
the more undreamt of, because facts of this 
sort get into print with great difficulty, if 
at all, because agents of the government 
ure concerned in it. 

The scene is a great citv,—Nikolavef, in 
The 
leading personages before the justice of 
the peace are a loeal police-captain and a 
young girl. not quite seventeen years old. 
Strange combination, you say. ‘This, then, 
is what has brought them together. ‘The 
police-officer came one morning to the girl, 
and ordered her to appear at the city hos- 
pital for medical examination. This the 
indignant girl of course refused. 
then, was a pretext for him to make his 
appearance at her lodging, where he soon 
made her the most impudent proposals, 
showing at the same time signs that from 
proposals he would soon advance to deeds. 
Fortunately the girl’s mother soon came 
home, but in her presence, he claimed to 
have come for no other purpose but for his 
“duty.” ‘The mother, a shrewd woman of 
the world, made but little parley with the 
wretch, and ordered him off. The digni- 
tary retorted on the spot with a long in- 
dictment for ‘offending a magistrate while 
in the act of carrying out his official duty,” 
—an offence which in Russia is very seri- 
ous. Fortunately, the justice of the peace 
before whom the matter was brought, saw 
it in its true light, and entered a complaint 
against the true offender.—Golos, 8 July, 
1882, quoted from “Zaria.” Such fortu- 
nate accidents are, however, rare, as the 
police seldom gets worsted in such cases. 

It is to be observed that all the cases I 
have given are taken from one paper, and 
for one year only at that,—taken out at 
random from the provincial correspond- 
ence of the Golos. It can be imagined, 
then, what an interesting register of facts 
could be brought forth, were they to be 
looked up, statistically and scientifically. 
The position of woman in Russia, therefore, 
it can easily be seen, is that of abject slav- 
ery, at least among the peasants. 

IVAN PANIN. 
ooo. -—— 

Lots of people get bilious, have heavy head- 
aches, mouth foul, yellow eyes, ete., all the di- 
rect result of impure blood which can be thor- 
oughly cleansed, renewed and enriched with Kid- 
ney-Wort. It acts at the same time on the 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, and bas more real 


virtue in a package than can be found in any 
other remedy for the same class of diseuses. 


“GENTLE SprRING.’’—Among spring prepara- 
tions, do not neglect that which is most impor- 
tant of all—your own body. During the winter 
the blood absorbs many impurities, which, if not 
expelled, are liable to break out in scrofula or 
other disease. The best spring medicine is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. It expels every impurity 
from the blood, and gives strength to every tunc- 
tion of the body. Sold by all druggists. 





Weary WASHERWOMEN have been made glad 
by the introduction ot James Pyle’s Pearline, a 
peerless compound for the laundry. It cleanses 
the most delicate fabrics without injury. Sohi by 
grocers. 


A good second-hand safe is. for sale 
cheap at this office. 








Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


cither sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At onceaddress True & Co., Augusta, Me 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Southern California, the pomegranate 
flourishes as it does in Italy or in the Holy 
Land. 

When the Robert E. Lee camp of Con- 
federate veterans at Richmond can adopt 
resolutions tendering to Gen. Grant their 
hearty sympathy in his severe filiction, 
and expressing a hope that he may be per- 
mitted to regain his health, we have a 
beautiful evidence that the bitterness of 
the war is past.—Christian Reyister. 

The demand for Senator Palmer's speech 
is so great that he has had 5,000 extra cop- 
ies printed. It is read at meetings of clubs 
and leagues, and hailed with gratitude by 
woman suffragists everywhere. 

Ex-Governor Long is very likely cor- 
rect in declaring that when the women all 
want to vote they will. But if the men 
had been compelled to wait until all de- 
sired to vote, the science of government 
would never yet have reached beyond the 
autocratic standard.— Boston Globe. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has done 
itself great credit by the steps it has taken 
to secure equal rights. According to the 
Providence Journal, ‘‘a resolution submit- 
ting to the people [voters] a Constitutional 
amendment conferring upon honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors in the late 
war, citizens of the United States, who 
served from this State, the rights of citizen- 
ship under the same conditions and restric- 
tions as native-born citizens, was passed 
unanimously, and a bill was passed secur- 
ing to colored persons in the State their 
civil rights... And by a large vote the 
first steps are taken to secure political 
rights for women. 

The statistics of women’s voting on 
school affairs in this State, elsewhere pub- 
lished, are rather more encouraging than 
should be expected. Considering the pains 
a woman must take to qualify herself for 
the small privilege bestowed upon her, it 
is something that the registration has ac- 
tually a net increase of 440 in four years 
and the vote a net increase of 350. The 
totals are very small in comparison with 
the number of women who might register 
and vote, but they are to be compared in 
imagination with the number of men that 
might be expected to vote if the tables 
were turned, and the women, voting on 
and deciding all questions for ages, had 
thrown out this little matter of school af- 
fairs to the dissatisfied men. Under the 
same circumstance, how many men would 
vote? The Western counties have all de- 
creased in both registration and voting; 
the increase has been in the big Eastern 
cities. Asa foundation for argument on 
the extension of woman suffrage, for rea- 
sons which have been heretofore set forth 
at length, we cannot regard these figures 
as of any value. Women must be recog- 
nized as equal citizens before they will 
feel the duty of citizenship. The duty 
once imposed upon them, they will surely 
fulfil it.—Springfield Republican. 
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WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, ©o 
— a 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney anc Uri- 
Di » Bili , Jaundice, Constips- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
(SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fali 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

dies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full partieu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. lst.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. 'he college is reguiar in every 
respect, and graded, Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 








_ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three yeurs’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
mL announcements or information, address the 

Jean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chi 
OMan $ MEMCA! LOLUELE Of UNlcago. 

The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the reqvirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguouan colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. <A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

yinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopmdie 
Hospitals. For further information address. 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dan, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-+. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and ful So er address EDWARD H. 
ay “ioe M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


CACTUS BALM. 


. *Eminently de- 
 lightful and whole. 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains,’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
( Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humiug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my seaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E, F. 
FISHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflicacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six, botties mn all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. . 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 


WANTED (or DR. SCOTT'S 

AGENT Se:sti'ereceric Corsets. Sam- 
, ple free to those becoming agents.No 

risk quick sales. Territory given,satisfaction guaranteed 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St..N. Ve 
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THE WOMAN'S 


SONJA KOWALEWSKI. 


The modern society novel deals with the 
foibles rather than the virtues of mankind, 
and it is often with a sigh of relief that the 
believer in the dignity of human nature 
turns from the insipid or morbid heroines 
of fiction to the testimony of real life. The 
‘Record of Ellen Watson” certainly pre- 
sents a truer picture of womanhood than 
any the fashionable novel aflords. And 
even were it not so, it is surely better worth 
our while to contemplate a noble life like 
hers, than to waste our time over the por- 
traiture of distorted egotism or common- 
place vulgarity. Fortunately, there are 
many Ellen Watsons, differing in degree 
rather than in kind. Yet it is only when 
all the possibilities of their natures 
fully and harmoniously developed that the 


result excites general observation; it is 
then that we seem to discover an excep- 
tional being. Such a woman is Sonja 


Kowalewski, the young Russian lady who 
Was appointed to a regular professorship 
in the University of Stockholm, in June, 
Iss4. Two recent numbers of the Veuve 
Bahnen give an account of her previous 
career which is so interesting as to deserve 
a wider circulation. Ina condensed form 
it is as follows :— 

Sonja (or Sophia) Corvin-Krukoyski was 
born ona large estate in Russia, in 1853. 
Hler ancestry was a distinguished one, for 
the blood of many eminent Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, and Germans flows in her 
veins. Her childhood was surrounded by 
every luxury and indulgence, as we can 
judge from the circumstance that her fath- 
er caused a private theatre to be built, to 
satisfy his daughter’s inclination for dra- 
matic performances. She received instrue- 
tion from native French, German, and Eng- 
lish teachers, and read a great deal of poe- 
try and literature in general. She even 
wrote verses herself, and dreamed of being 
one day a poetess. Her rich power of im- 
agination had not yet found its true field, 
but an event was soon to arouse the dreamy 
child to a of her latent 
powers. 

When Sonja was twelve years old, one of 
her cousins, a boy of about her age, came 
with his tutor stay some time in her 
father’s family. The boy was to study 
arithmetic, in which he was somewhat 
backward, and the tutor, thinking the am- 
bition of his pupil would be stimulated by 
companionship, obtained from Sonja’s pa- 
rents permission for her to share the in- 
struction. But the girl showed such a 
marked interest in the new study that her 
father was uneasy, and the lessons were 
suddenly discontinued. It was too late, 
however. Without books or instruction 
the child went on, proposing and solving 
one mathematical problem after another. 

One day heryfather had a visit from an 
old friend who was well versed in mathe- 
matics and physics. Sonja at once began 
to talk with him of her favorite pursuit, 
and he was so impressed with her ability 
that at parting he presented her with a book 
he had written on physics. Some time 
after, he met her in St. Petersburg, and 
asked her whether she had read his book. 
Her frank confession that she had wholly 
mastered it excited his distrust. since the 
volume contained a number of trigonomet- 
rical formule, which he knew were be- 
yond her elementary range of study. He 
proceeded to examine her, and found, to 
his amazement, that she had independently 
constructed a correct system of trigonome- 
try. He was so impressed by this discoy- 
ery that he exerted his whole influence to 
induce her father to let her study mathe- 


consciousness 


to 


matics. During the few weeks of her stay 
in St. Petersburg she took lessons of an 


excellent teacher, learning with the great- 
est facility the elements of analytical 
geometry, ete. 

After her return to the solitude of coun- 
try life, Sonja’s dream was to continue her 
studies at one of the universities to which 


women were admitted. Her parents op- 
posed this project, for the young ladies 


who had attended university lectures in 
foreign lands were looked upon as adven- 
turesses by the Russian aristocracy. But 
the parents’ authority was destined soon 
to cease. At about this time Sonja made 
the acquaintance of the gifted Russian sci- 
entist Kowalewski, and married him when 
she was only sixteen years of age. The 
young couple travelled immediately to 
Germany, where in the same year (1869) 
the bride was registered as a student at the 
University of Heidelberg, which at that 
time allowed women to attend its courses. 

After hearing the lectures of K6nigsber. 
ger, Kirchhoff, and Helmholtz for two 
years, she was desirous of continuing her 
studies with the celebrated Weierstrauss, 
in Berlin. Since the lecture-rooms of the 
latter university have always been closed 
to women, her only hope was to obtain 
private instruction from the great profes- 
sor. After a few conversations with the 
eighteen-year-old Russian lady, Weier- 
strauss was so impressed with her unusual 
talent that he offered to give a course of 
lectures for her alone. The renowned 
mathematician continued this instruction 








four years, being followed with marvellous 
facility by his young pupil in the field 
usually acknowledged to be the most diffi- 
eult of all for the human understanding. 
Weierstrauss was anxious for her to ob- 
tain some certificate of her attainments 
before returning home with her husband, 
and accordingly sent to the University of 


Géttingen three essays prepared by his 
pupil, then twenty-one years old. ‘These 


were considered su remarkable that the 
degree of doctor was concerred upon the 
writer without further examination. Sonja 
Kowalewski was not only the first woman 
upon whom Géttingen conferred the doc- 
tor’s degree, but also the first doctor whose 
degree was obtained without an oral exam- 
ination. ‘wo of the essays treated difli- 
cult questions in the higher analysis, and 
the third a point in mathematical physics. 
concerning the shape of Saturn’s ring. 
Several years of arduous labor followed, 
during which the student occupied herself 
with both mathematical and physical prob- 


lems of the most difficult nature. In the 
mean time, she accomplished many minor 
tasks, which any mathematician might 


have been glad to publish. But she felt 
so strongly the responsibility of her posi- 
tion as representative of her sex in the 
higher fields of learning, that she resolved 
not to come before the public again until 
she could present some discovery which 
would hold a definite place in the history 
of science. In the midst of her labor, she 
suflered 
death of her husband, then professor of 
paleontology at the University of Moscow. 


sOURE 
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a true woman, and at the same time much 

more,—a human being with the rich, 

many-sided development, both of thought 

and feeling, which is characteristic of the 

present age. EVA CHANNING, 
or - 


DEFEATED BY FRAUD IN CALIFORNIA. 
Marcu 14, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
I enclose you slips from the Sacramento 


papers showing how our bill was treated 


| by the Republican branch of our Legis!a- 


| dealing to right the 


a severe altiiction in the sudden | 


She had also been obliged to separate her- | 


self from her only child, a little girl of 
five. ‘The widow sadly continued her efforts 
with undiminished strength, and finally 
produced the work for which her ‘friends 
had been anxiously waiting, and which 
fully realized the expectations of the most 
exacting. It was a complete mathematical 
solution of the optical problem regarding 
the movement of light in a crystalline me- 
dium, over which the greatest mathema- 
ticians had toiled for centuries, 

A year ago Sonja Kowalewski went to 
Stockholm, in respouse to an invitation 
from Professor Mittag-Lefiler, and in the 
spring semester delivered at the university 
a single course of lectures in German, on 
“The theory of the partial differential 
equations.” This was so successful that 
she was contirmed in a previously 
ceived resolution to adopt an academic ca- 
reer, and was invested with a full profes- 
sorship the following June. She was led 
to this choice by the conviction that in no 
other way could she contribute so much 
toward the elevation of her sex as by 
showing that she, a woman, could suitably 
fill a position of sueh high honor and re- 
sponsibility, to which no woman in Europe 
had ever attained before. Had she fol- 
lowed her own personal preference, she 


con- 


ture. Our Senate is evenly divided, but 
the Assembly is three-fourths Republican. 

Through tardiness in getting assistance 
the bill 


the ses- 


to send delegates to Sacramento, 
was not introduced until late in 
sion: therefore, when the fraud was perpe 
trated, we had no time to pass the bill after 
the corrections were made, 

The facts 
Sacramento Record-Union of the 


“The women representing the Woman 
Suffrage Association have a complaint. It 
is a serious one, If well-grounded, a scurvy 
trick has been played upon them, and the 
Assembly owes it to its own sense of fair 
wrong first, and next 
to ferret out and punish the wrong-doer. 
The Association has been represented in 
this city during the session of the Legisla- 


stated in the 
10th inst. : 


are thus clearly 


ture by a committee of ladies. As citi- 
zens of the State, taxed for its support, 
they deserved fairand manly treatment; 


they had a vight to expect it. If their 
complaint is true. and the records and the 
evidence give it all the force of verity, they 
have been shabbily, not to say dis honestly 
treated, and the will of the Houses of the 
Legislature has been defeated by a trick. 
We are not now discussing the question of 
the policy of the measure they advocated, 
—giving women the ballot. Our position on 
that subject is well known, but it cuts no 
figure in the present matter. The women 
claim, and we believe their ¢ laim is true, 
that their bill has been defeated by a re- 
markable succession of blunders, that may 
or may not have been purposeful. If mere 
errors, they should not now work the total 
defeat of the bill. Lf purposeful, they 
should be investigated, if the House has to 
remain in session a week to do it. The 
women complain — and they exhibit the 
House and Senate records in support—that 
Assembly Bill No. 449 and Senate Bill No. 
286 are identical. ‘The Senate bill has pass- 
ed to a third reading, but Assembly mes- 
sages, coming up first, retard it. The As- 
sembly bill p: messed to a third re: iding also, 


| but was omitted from the third- reading 


would undoubtedly have remained in one | 


of the large cities, where the intellectual 
life was richer, and where she had already 
formed friendships with the most distin- 


guished men of the day, instead of seek- | 


ing out a small city in a distant land, with 
whose language and customs she was at 
first totally unfamiliar. 


Of course the wonderful Russian stran- | 


made a great sensation in Stockholm, 
and the first question always asked with 
regard to her was: **What sort of a woman 

she?” Various conjectures were made 
concerning her deportment and manners. 
Of course her conversation would not be 
like an ordinary mortal’s, but so learned 
that it would be difficult to follow; and she 
would naturally look down with contempt 
on commonplace, everyday people. The 
object of these speculations is described as 
a young lady. attired in a soft white wool- 
len dress (Russian mourning), near- 
sighted, and somewhat diflident in bearing, 
but with a cordial, unaffected greeting to 
all. She has a pleasant word for every one, 
and is especially interested in children, 
above all when she sees a child of the same 
age as her little girl. After a short residence, 
she has learned Swedish accurately enough 
to be able to criticise the theatrical repre- 
sentations in detail, and in both musie and 


ger 


literature she is always completely at 
home. 
Her unusual wealth of attainments is 


partially due to the enormous amount she 
has read, but also largely to the fact that 
she has acquired most of her knowledge at 
first hand. In the course of her life she 
has resided in Paris, London, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Berlin, enjoying the 
society of the most eminent scholars and 
authors in these cities. She was personal- 


‘31 ayes and 30 noes, 


tile. he votes in Senate and Assembly 
show both houses to be favorable to the 
bill. On Wednesday last the question on 
the bill was on engrossment and sending 
to a third reading in the Assembly. The 
vote was announced 26 aves, 32 noes. The 
true vote was 28 ayes and 31 noes. Mr. 
Ward, of Butte, was omitted from the 
ayes, and Mr. Lovell, the author of the bill, 
was recorded as voting no. This blunder 
lost a day to the bill and necessitated re- 
consideration—moved by Mr. Walrath, an 
opponent of the bill, but loving fair play. 
On that vote the ayes were 31. and the 
noes 28. On the new vote to engross and 
send to a third reading, singularly another 
blunder was made and the vote sent 
up to the Speaker as 30 ayes and 32 
noes. The truth was, the vote stood 
for Mr. Pellet, who 
voted aye, was recorded as no, and Mr. 
Watson, of El Dorado, who was absent 
from the House, was classed among the 
noes. ‘Thursday evening Watson had his 
vote stricken off, and Pellet advised the 
Speaker of the blunder in his case, and the 
Speaker, who is for the bill. directed cor- 
rection to be made, but as this was after 
adjournment, the matier was brought up 
Saturday, and the House ordered thee rrors 
to be corrected. That placed the bill on 
the third-reading file. What was the as- 
tonishment of the friends of the measure to 
find yesterday that some suberdiaate had 
defeated the will of the House by omitting 
to place the bill upon that file! There re- 
mains but one thing to do, and that is for 
the House to suspend the rules, take up 
the bill at once to-day, and see to it that 
fair dealing is had. Pass it or kill it open- 
ly, and, aboveall, rebuke incompetency or 
rascality, whichever is to blame for these 
remarkable blunders. ‘The honor of the 
House demands that the bill be taken up, 
and we trust a two-thirds vote will record 
the names of men loving fair play.” 

The Sacramento Bee says: 

The woman suffrage bill has had hard 
treatment in the California Legislature. 
The committee of ladies who have been 


| watching legislative action on the bill com- 


plain that the records of the Assembly 
show a series of remarkable blunders or 
deliberate rascalities, which have had the 
effect of delaying final action on the bill. 
‘he measure has repeatedly been omitted 


| from the third-reading file, and in one or 


| erroneously 


ly acquainted with Turgeniew, Dostojew- ’ 


ski, George Eliot, and many others. Her 
conversation is said to be fluent and bril- 
liant, with much shrewdness in discussion 
and witin repartee. At the same time, she 
is so free from arrogance, and so tolerant 
of the views of others, that the most diffi- 
dent may venture to disagree with her. An 


hour in her society is sufficient to banish 


two instances the votes upon it have been 
recorded—and_ intentionally 
so, they believe. ‘The Legislature should 
right these wrongs be fore i it adjourns, and 
either kill or adopt the bill fairly, upon its 
merits. 

We had 1,700 names to our petition, 400 
of which were obtained by the personal ex- 
ertions of Miss Sarah M. Severance, of Gil- 


roy, who freely gave of her time and 
money for the advancement of the cause. 
Mrs. Knox Goodrich, of San José, also 


procured us many signatures, and gener- 
ously donated fifty-five dollars. Mrs. A. 
A. Sargent assisted us financially, but on 
account of poor health could not go out to 
get names. Had all the other suffrage 
women of California done for the cause 
one-twentieth as much asthe above named 


ladies, we should have had eight delegates 


the idea that she is only a dry mathemati- | 


highest intelligence is | 
She is 


cian. In her the 
united to the warmest sensibility. 


in Sacramento instead of two. and should 
have, beyond a doubt, passed our bill. 
I ascertained that our Governor would 


SATURDAY, 











APRIL 4, 1885. 


have signed the bill. I hope that some 
who can afford to give theif time will car- 
ry on the work, and have everything in 
readiness to have the bill introduced at the 
commencement of the next session 
L. M. THEALL, 

Seeretury California Women's Christian Suf- 

Srage Society. 
oe ——— 

READY AS SOON AS NEEDED. 


Gentlemen can be fitted to a first-class ready- 
made spring overcoat at MAcCULLAK, PARKER & 
Couvany's in a few moments. The maximum 
of style, comfort and true economy is tbus at. 
tainable at & minimum expenditure of time in 
business hours. The prices are low for the qual- 
ity of goods. Very few merchant tailors can pro- 
duce such excellent garments, even at the ordina- 
ry charges for custom work. Experience, or- 
gunization and the acquisition of elegant piece 
goods from first bands, afford a combination that 
carries all before it in the clothing trade as well 
as in otber lines of business. Cali at 400 Wash- 
ington Street and examine these tine goods. 


HEALTH FOODs, 


advertisement in this paper regarding 
Foods should be carefuily heeded. 
reform is more necessary than that relating to 
the use and abuse of eating. It should, and must 
he, the Alpba and Omega of any and every 
Christian science cure, for mind is deeply atfect- 
ed by the stomach, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, and matter will not be contented 
with the balefal effects of indigestible food nor 
the dry reflections of mental contradictions. ‘It 
is a remarkable fact in this era of advanced 
science and revolution,” says an exchange, “that 
Christians and moralists in their work ot reform 
have paid so little attention to the influence of 
the body on the soul. It is poor religion and 
poor philosophy to suppose that all sin has its 
birth in the soul; most it it comes from the body, 
from @ deranged condition of its animal fune- 
tions. Better give the heart a rest and go for the 
liver and stomach. Let us take heed of what we 
eat and how we eat, then we shall know how to 
hear, how to think, how to read, how to live and 
how to pray, and not to faint in body and mind 
for the life-giving food that we now give to our an- 
imals.” This is sound sense. and proof that we are 
beginning to learn the vital relation between food 
and morals ‘Lhe Health Food Co., at New York, 
are instrumental in solving this question. The 
Boston agency is at 199 Tremont Street, and 
there you will tind both-food and information 
strong enougb to make a Christian of you. To 
learn how to live and how to die is the problem 
of to-day, and a mouthful of food often deter- 
mines the question. An evident proof of the 
good known to be derived from these Health 
Foods is the numerous imitations placed be- 
fore the people. To be sure of the pure Food, 
go to the headquarters, either in New York or in 
Boston. We direct attention to advertisement. 


The 
Health 


Tue “Datsy” PitLtow-SHam Ho tper.—The 
neat and pleasant appearance of any bed-cham- 
ber is greatly affected by the nicety and finished 
outlines of the bed, especially the pillows. The 
usual pillow, which must be shaken vigorously 
and manipulated carefully into the correct form, 
will still wrinkle and dent, and retuse to succumb 
to the desired smooth and perfect shapeliness. 
But after pillow-shams came into fashion, they 
also occasioned trouble in daily handling and 
thus getting soiled, and nightly perplexity in re- 
moval and placing ‘“‘where they would not get 
creased or crushed.” ‘To obviate this difficulty, 
long telt, we are giad to attract our readers to the 
“Daisy” Pillow-sham Holder,which is such a com- 
plete investment of careful convenience and com- 
tort. The illustrated advertisement will be found 
in another column. The Holder will fit any size 
bed, and can be instantly adjusted. The shams 
w hen attached require no removal at night, nor 
any handling whatever. Ordinary pillows can 
readily be used. The saving in cost of washing 
and ironing alone will soon pay for the Holder, 
which is but $150. Send for one at the main 


office, 116 Tremont Street. Directions will be 
sent with each holder. We advise examination, 
at least. 


NaTURE’s remedies are best, and blood dis- 
eases are the most susceptible to natural reme- 
dies. This is why we call attention to the Red 
Ciover advertisement in ourcolumns. For twen- 
ty years, it has been quietly and firmly gaining 
ground without agitation or advertising, and 
many very remarkable cures have been effected. 
For Rheumatism, Cancer, or Tumor, Erysipelas, 
Dyspepsia, and all blood disorders, it has been 
proven almost infallible. Red Clover Blossom 
Extract has been one of the means of prolonging 
Gen. Grant's life, and had it been taken in the 
early stages of the disease, would undoubtedly 
have effected a positive cure. The Boston agency 
for the wondertul medicine is at 25 Winter Street, 
Room 24, where circulars and advice wiil be free- 
ly given. 


From Oliver Ditson the latest music includes: 
“Hearts are Trumps,” song, words by H. L. 
D Arcy Jaxone, music by Ciro Pinsuti; ‘Re- 
gret,”” song. by Charles L. Hildreth and J. L. 
Gilbert; ‘I'll Stand by the Mother Old and 
Grey,” answer to “Stand by your Mother, Jack,” 
by Rosabel; ‘Tne Devoted Apple.’’ song, by 
Frederic E. Weatherly and Joseph L. Roeckel; 
“Jem,” song, bv F. E. Weatherly and Cotstord 
Dick.’ “The Jessamine Polka,’’ instrumental, 
by C. S. Wallace, ‘‘All Sorts of Sport,” quadrille, 
by Carl Faust. 


Ir is a famous bleachery, that of Sheplie’s 
39 Avon Street, and we know by numerous sam- 
ples that the work is first-class and always satis- 
factory. Best of ali, it is on the street floor (no 
Stairs to climb) and opposite Jordan & Marsh, 
thus easy to find. We can guarantee this place. 


THE best washing compound of the day is un- 
doubtedly James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses 
the dirtiest and most delicate fabric without in- 
jury and with little labor. For sale by grocers. 





= 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. ,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


- E. Women’s Club — Monday, April 6, 3.30 
Xi Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on “Queen 
ki abeth.” 





Women's Educational and Industrial 
U 5g Boy|s ton Street, Sunday, April 5, at 3 
P. M., Mrs. E. I’. Spring will speak. Subject: ‘‘Res- 
a. tion. a 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonnets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington St., near Temple Place (one flight). 
or at STORER’S BLEACHEKY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


| 
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| 
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BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
174 Tremont Street. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. tod DP. M. 
WEDNESDAY, at lo 


Demonstration 
A. 


and 


Lectures on 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the School and Leeture Programmes 


sent on app! ication to the School. 


~ GUY BROTHERS 


ARE NOW OPENING A LARGE VA- 
RIETY OF DINNER SETS IN NEW 
SHAPES AND DECORATIONS, SOME 
OF THEM NOT FOR SALE BY ANY 
OTHER HOUSE IN THIS CITY. ALSO 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FANCY 
GLASS WARE TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS CITY AT PRICES THAT WILL 


PLEASK, TOGETHER WITH OUR 
USUAL VARIETY OF HOUSE FUR- 


NISHING GOODS, &c., &c.. ALL OF 


BEST QUALITY, 


33 BEDFORD ST., 33 


NEAR R. H. WHITE & CO, 





Prane’s Easter Garps. 


EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


ee a] 
SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office, 1': Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 
Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, ete. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


RED CLOVER 

es, ) Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 








Mrs. E, P, DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 25, 
(Over Chandler’ 8,) BOSTON. 


LADIES’. LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxurics and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


TOKOLOCGY ee" 


Teaches painless bres nancy an d child-birt he aed cer. 
tein cure of Dyspe gia, Constipation, Cha 


fistyé an erition “re sid AGENTS WANTED. 
ery bes st P90 to put into the hands of a 
girle Cou an HALE. M.D. Cloth, postpaid Oy 


Sanitary Pub. o., 159 La Salle St., Chicago, lil. 





A Took for every 
womun. a“ = 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
INE witpd cueRrry, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CONSUMPTION, 


have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
aanede of cases of the worst kind and of long st anéing 
— beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its effie: acy 

+ Iwillsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
v ABL E TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P.O, aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 191 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Special Sale of Artistic 


ranean HANGINGS. 


~ A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hi “- sglegs, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., re 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 














No, 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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